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LITBRATVURE. 


THE POETRY OF FLOWERS. 


“ Relics ye are of Eden's bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair, 
As when ye crown’d the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there.” Keste. 
The poets, who have in all ages been the high-priests of Nature, ministering 
atfher altar, and teaching her votaries her beauteous theology, have, in their love 
to trace resemblances, likened the stars which shine in the firmament above, to 





the flowers that bloom on the earth below. This is a fine, but perhaps rather a | 


far-fetched fancy—coming from the head, rather than flowing from the heart. 
Both departments of creation are well fitted to give birth to deeply serious, but 
at the same time delightful and hope-sustaining reflections. 
Being who in his exuberant goodness called into existence the fair sisterhood of 
flowers, ‘‘ made the stars also ;” but, in all ages of the world, flowers have more 
occupied the attention, and exercised a greater influence over the hearts and 
feelings and affections of men, than the stars which “shine and shed their light 


above us.” Nor is this to be wondered at ; the stars only come forth at night, | 


and n to shine when men slumber and sleep; but the flowers are with us in 
our waking hours, rejoicing in the sunshine, and gladdening the eyes of the chil- 
dren of nen as they wander over the earth. The stars are very far away, shining 
with their golden light thousands of miles above our heads; the flowers are 
near us, blooming at our feet, fair and fragrant, loading the air with their redo- 
lence. When we look up to the stars, a feeling of awe mingles with our admi- 
ration. We feel asif the eyes of angels were gazing upon us, and we become 
troubled in their presence. Not so while we look down upon the bright flowers 
which are blooming around us. They, too, inspire admiration ; but it is an ad- 
miration mingled with love and affection. We regard them as sweet familiar 
friends, to whose silent but insignificant language we have listened with delight, 
as we sat in the garden-bower, or wandered in green lanes. In such places, 
the influence of their meek and gentle spirit has sunk into our heart, like the dy- 
ing fall of evening music, soothing down every unkindly feeling, and diffusing 
around an atmosphere of purity and repose. 

Flowers are the children of the sua—the bright and beautiful heralds of Spring. 

At pal em summons they come forth, enamelling the green earth with their 
varied and vivid tints, gladdening the eye of man with their gracious presence, 
and filling his heart with hopeful anticipations 

** of long, bright, sunny days ; 
Of cloudless skies, and pleasant ways ; 
Of happy waters, that sing as they flow; 
Of wild flowers that on their margin grow, 
Their fair forms mirror’d in the stream, 
Like former joys in some dear dream.” 

Gradually at first do they come among us, as if they were afraid of over-daz- 
sling us with a too-suiden revelation of their combined beauty. First come 
the chaste snowdrops—the ‘‘ fair maids of February,” Spring's lone, friendless- 
looking flowers—taising their fair ovate forms amidst the cold, sparkling snow. 
Following them not far behind, comes the golden-breasted crocus, a second and 
more joyous harbinger of Spring, bringing with it more gracious weather and 
more protracted gleams of sunshine. Then appear the primroses, and cowslips 
and buttercups, gemming the verdant earth with their lustre ; and 

** Daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks, all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

These are the eldest daughters of Spring. But Summer comes radiant with 
smiles and sunshine ; and then every bank, and vale, and green lane, becomes 
peopled with her beauteous offspring. Flowers of all hues are budding and 
blossoming around us; the earth is now eloquent with floral beauty; the eye 
revels in the poetry of colour. | 
rainbow had breathed upon the earth, and called into existence these fair flow- 
ers, glowing with all the rich colouring of his own bright dwelling-place. Ever 
and anon are new descriptions of flowers springing up around us, budding, and 
blossoming, and fading away ; while they, in their turn, are succeeded by other 
bright bands, different in form andcolour. Thus, while summer lasts, is a beau- 
teous procession of many-coloured flowers ever passing before us ; while they 
live, gladdening our eyes with their lustre and loveliness; and while dimmed 
with decay and death, speaking to our hearts a language and a lesson which all 
ean feel and understand. 

Flowers are the poetry uf Nature, and poets are the best commentators on 
flowers. They are, indeed, flower-worshippers ; and no one can peruse a vo- 
lume of their works, or a book of poetical selections, without meeting with 
abundant proofs of their idolatry. This is to their praise, and not to their blame. 
It would, indeed, have been strange if the children of song—those whom Na- 
ture had gifted with “ the vision and the faculty divine”—could have gazed up- 
on the flowers of the earth without being inspired to sing their praises. 

Let us for a brief season listen to the voices of the poets, while they discourse 
to us most eloquent music respecting the flowers. From the time that Israel's 

poet-king sung of the “rose of Sharon” to the present period, poets have been 
prodigal of their praises of the queen of flowers.. In the present day Waller, 
in whole, is not much read; but there are few readers of poetry who have not 


tead—and reading, have admired—his song, ‘Go, lovely Rose ;” and here is 
the first stanza :— 


“ 


_* 30, lovely Rose! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be !” 
This is “beautiful exceedingly ;” it breathes the fresh and fragrant spirit of 
England's early lyrical poetry. The tender sentiments and strain of pensive 
morality which run through it remind us of Herrick. Henry Kirke White add- 
ed a verse to it, which contains a fine reflection very beautifully expressed. We 
must quote it :-— 

“ Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
And teach the maid 

That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies— 

That Virtue lives when Beauty dies.” 
The gentle bard of Olney has also rendered homage to the flower-queen, in the 
well-known verses to the rose just washed in a shower, “‘which Mary to Anna 
conveyed ;” and the German poet Krummacher has celebrated the “‘ moss-rose”’ 
in verses remarkable alike for their fine feeling and elegant fancy. But the rose 
does not monopolise the worship of the poets—the other flowers have a full share 
of their adoration, and well are they entitled to it. The quiet, unobtrusive 
wallflower, rich in beauty and prodigal of perfume, could not wave upon the 
walls of our ruined castles and convents without inspiring the children of song 
Lan horne, in his “ Fables of Flora,” has soine good verses to the Wallflower, 


in which he very beautifully calls it “ the hermit-flower ;” and Moir, the “ sweet | 


singer” of Blackwood, celebrates its praises in the true spirit of an affectionate 
wallflower- worshipper. Here is a verse worthy of the poet and the flower :— 
“Flower of the solitary place ! 
Grey Ruin’s golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 


The same gracious | 


We could almost fancy that the spirit of the | 


| To haunts of old renown— 

| Thou mantlest o’er the battlement, 
| By strife or storm decay’d, 

| And fillest up each envious rent 
Time's canker-tooth hath made.” 
} 
' 


Every flower has its own peculiar beauty and charm, and almost every one has | 


| ment in which they exist. They must have the organization of fishes to a cer- 
| tain extent ; and if they had hind legs, this flexibility of tail would be utterly 

impossible. They are entirely dispensed with ; and the spine, untrammelled by 
the addition of these appendages, is able, by the flexibility and power of its mus- 
cles, to row this unwieldy creature from place to place with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. The fore legs are converted into enormous fins covered over with a thick 


had its own poet-worshipper. Gifford has addressed stanzas “To a Tuft of | and leathery skin, and merely acting as paddles, whereby these aquatic mammalia 


early violets ;” and Wordsworth has painted the gentle flower in colours which 
will never fade— 


| ‘“‘ A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye.” 
| Both Burns and Wordsworth have celebrated the Daisy, and Croly has wedded 
the Lily of the Valley to immortal verse ; and Picken has celebrated “ Heart’s- 
| ease” in poetry that breathes and burns; and Warring has sung of the round- 
leaved Sun-dew, and made it teach a sweet lesson of holiness to the sojourner 
| in the wilderness. But are the Lilies forgotten? have the fair flowers, that seem 
: like a sisterhood of white-veiled nuns offering up their mute adoration to Heaven 
| in the hashed quiet of the eventide—have they had no poet to celebrate their 
consummate beauty! Yes, one of England’s gifted daughters has poured out 
| a sweet and saint-like strain to ‘The Lilies of the Field.” Listen to Mrs. 
Hemans :— 
‘“‘ Flowers ! when the Saviour’s calm benignant eye 

Fell on your gentle beauty ; when from you 

That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 

Eternal, universal, as the sky ; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple shrine ; 

That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, 

Unwarn’d of that sweet oracle divine. 

And though too oft its low celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drown'd, 

And the loud steps of vain, unlistening haste, 

Yet the greet ocean hath no tone of power 

Mightier to reach the soul in thought’s hush’d hour, 

Than vours. meek Lilies! chosen thus and graced.” 

Though all men are not poets, yet most men are to a greater or less degree 
| lovers of flowers. There is no heart 30 dead to the perception of the beautiful 
as not to be alive to their soft and sanctifying influence. Most of us are flow- 
| er-worshippers in our youth, and the “ child is father of the man.” We regard 
them, and love them as old familiar friends: and no marvel that we do; they 
are the objects of our first and fondest attachment. How many bright and bless- 





flowers ! Long, long ago does it appear, like the recollections of another and pu- 


over the green sunny banks,and gazed with all the fondness and idolatry of youth 
upon the clusters of yellow primroses which grew amongst the grass—“ The 
| bright consummate flowers!’ Did they not then appear to us, as we bent over 
| them, and gazed with silent admiration on their meek pale faces, as the most 
beautiful of all nature’s diversified works; and while we beheld them, as we 
often did, in the quiet light of evening, bending over the verdant bank of the 
willow brook, seemed they not like a fair group of living creatures listening to 
the singing of the waters ! 
| our being, rejoicing in a sunny atmosphere of happiness and hope,sitting amongst 


the honey-bee ; or gazing, with strange feelings of joy and admuration, at the 
many -coloured rainbow, as it appeared like a bright vision of beauty spanning 
the deep cerulean sky. But ‘a change has passed over the spirit of our dream.”’ 
| Many years have fled since then, and the joyous sunny-faced creatures, who 
| danced with us in innocence and joy among the green haunts of our early home, 
| have long since passed away to the spirits’ land. Time has altered the current 


—the romance of life has given place to its stern realities ; but even now, 
changed though we be from what we were in the days of our “bright and shi- 


bank, without feeling the influence of their meek and maiden-like beauty steal 
over ourheart. Their presence evokes the spirit of the past, and we are carried 
far away into the picture-land of memory, and sce the primroses of our early days 
growing on the verdant banks, and reflected in the quiet waters ; 


flowers, and we hear their joyous voices and light-hearted laughter as they pur 
sue us round the old oroken dial-stone in the garden; 
‘* And recollecticns come of happier years, 
Thronging from all the cells of memory.” 


ne 
PROFESSOR T. RYMER JONES’S LECTURES ON 
NATURAL HISTORY. LECTURE NO. 2. 
Delivered at the Roval Institution, Manchester. 
The lecturer commenced his observations in the following terms :— 
The bird, on leaving the egg in which it was nourished, has arrived at such a 
state of perfection that it is able to furnish itself with food without assistance 
from its parents, or at all events without other assistance than that which is con- 


the young creatures. As we trace the development of animal life from the lower 
to the higher forms, we find that step by step as we advance, higher enjoyments 
and privileges are conferred upon every class ; and here, in the last class of ani- 
mals that | have to offer to your notice, we have for the first time that parental 
affection added, which is the characteristic of the mammiferous quadrupeds 


their parents for support, and are fed during the earlier period of their lives by 
the secretion, peculiar to that class, of that milky fluid which serves for the food 
of the infantile and unperfect being. The mammifera are those creatures tliat 
supply for the nourishment of their young. 
in the creation that lead us gradually and unperceptibly from class to class. One 
other subject, before we arrive at the highest form of animal existence. Through- 
out the Australian continent, quadrupeds are found to be organized upon entirely 
different principles to those we meet with in the old world,—animals so distinet 
in their organization that they can scarcely be looked upon as belonging to the 
same creation, as far as regards their structure. 
marsupial animals generally. 
an imperfect condition that it presents not even the sproutings of outward ex 
tremities at all; they are like little kidney-beans ; 








about till they arrive at that state of perfection which enables them to enter upor 
an independent existence. 

And now with reference to the most perfect animals. We see thatall animals 
in the lowest gradations of being are inhabitants of the water. Are we to fin 
the beiags we are about to examine exceptions to this rule? Are the earliest 
quadrupeds adequate toa terrestrial existence 7 
tisfy us that they are not. We have in the beautiful example of the whales, 
thin-blooded quadrupeds, deprived of those locomotive organs upon which others 
would move upon the surface of the land; and they are compelled to live the 
life of fishes, and to obtain their prey in the vast and almiost boundless ocean. 
Whales are animals pwssessed of the hot blood, but without the legs which cha 
| racterise the quadruped properly so called ; they swim like fishes, by means of 
| 


| the flapping of their prodigious tails, and they drive themselves thiough the ele- 
; 





rer state of existence, when we first bounded. in the joyous spirit of childhood, | 


and culour of our thoughts and feelings; the world has breathed into our heart 


ning youth,” we cannot behold a cluster of pale primroses gemming a green 


and we behold | 
. | 
the happy faces of our playmates, who used with us to gather the beautiful wild | 


nected with bringing animal or vegetable substances to be used as the food of 


Here the young, helpless, and defenceless are still obliged to have recourse to | 


But there are shades and gradations | 


I refer to the kangaroo and to 
The young here is hatched from the egg in such 


they are supported by milk ; 
and all the marsupiata are provided with pouches in which the young are carried | peg 


A sitmple examination wil! sa- | 


make their way about. If the whales inhabit an element so different from that 
which others of this class occupy, there are sundry provisions and modifications 
which must be made in their structure, that will adapt them to such a state as 
this. A hot-blooded inhabitant of the water is found to breathe air; not having 
the gills of a fish, but breathing the air which it has to come to the surface to 
| receive. The circumstance requires modifications in the structure of these ani- 
mals of no ordinary kind. How would the whale breathe if it had breathing or- 
gans such as ours are? If its nostrils were placed as those of other quadrupeds 
are, it would have to come out of the water, and expose itself perpetually to the 
dangers which threaten it on all sides. The nostrils of the whale are not placed 
at the extremity of its sncut as those of other quadrupeds, but upon the top of 
its head ; and consequently the whale, bringing itself to the = by the potent 
sweepings of this a and horizontal tail, has nothing to do but to put the 
very back of its head above the surface of the waves, and thus it breathes with 
the greatest facility in an element in which it could not move without such an 
arrangement. There are other points connected with its economy worth notice. 
The cetaceum is hot-blooded, yet lives the life of a fish. The scales of a fish, 
which were sufficient for that cold-blooded creature, would never do here,—inas- 
much as the heat of the body being dissipated in those cold regions which it ge- 
nerally inhabits, the animal would perish ; and yet it could not be clothed in fea- 
tners asabird. What is the resource to which nature must have recourse? The 
skin is left smooth and polished, so as to glide easily and smoothly along; but 
under this is placed a blanket, next to hair and feathers in warmth,—a thick coat 
of fat or blubber ; and, as the whale wallows through the ocean, even in the nor- 
thera regions, protected by this blanket, its blood remains as hot as ours is. But 
how is this unwieldy creature to catch its prey? It has not the rapid movement 
of the shark, neicher can it feed itself with the ordinary food of fishes. The 
whale cannot live upon herrings, neither should it be obliged to catch every small 
fish that comes into its vicinity. Recourse must be had to a totally different 
principle. The ocean swarms at its surface to such an extent that hundreds of 
thousands of small animals are met with in every cubic yard. It is upon these 
little animals that the whale feeds, and it must be provided with apparatus for 
| the purpose. It must strain the ocean through its mouth; and by means of a 
| sieve, such as nature only could make, collect in this sieve the thousands of little 
beings which serve for its nourishment. This sieve is the whalebone with which 








ed recollections of childhood and youth are called up by the contemplation of | you are so familiar ; it is teeth converted into horn, not representing the teeth of 


| the more perfect forms, but hanging down like a series of gigantic filaments 

through its mouth, and thus, the whale opening its mouth, strains the surface 
| of the eea, till, having accumulated sufficient of this minute prey, it swallows it, 
and thus subsists. But there are whales which, although they live alife by no 
means dissimilar from that of the whalebone whale, yet are destined to be nour- 
ished by prey of a different kind, and to wage a warfare of no ordinary descrip- 
tion with other gigantic inhabitants of the deep. Strainers are therefore done 
away with, and weapons are given. A sword or spear must be given to the war- 
rior whale; and look at the narwhal, and, instead of whalebone, one gigantic 


We were then in the fresh and dewy springtide of | tooth is found projecting from its upper jaw, and extending to a length of five, 


six, or even eight feet. ‘This tremendous spear, urged along with all the momen- 


the summer wild-flowers, listening with wonder and delight to the deep hum of | ‘um which the weight and the strength of the whale can give to it, will plunge 


deeply into the flesh of any animal which the narwhal may choose to attack. To 
make this sword, there is a modification of one of the mest general principles 
met with increation. We find that in most other animals the two sides of the 
body are symmetrical ; that the teeth upon the two lateral halves of the jaws 
correspond ; but how is it that the marwhal has only one tooth developed from 
one side of its mouth, and no corresponding one opposite? Simply that, if one 
tooth be broken off, it may not be left utterly defenceless; and no sooner does 
accident break off one.of these spears than the other tooth sprouts from the op- 
posite side, and in the course of a short time becomes a spear equally as formida- 
ble as that which the animal had lost. Such are the cetacea,the lowest of the 
quadrupedal division of the animal world ; not quadrupeds exactly, because they 
have only two feet developed, but possessing, as they do in every essential parti- 
cular, the structure of the higher animals we are now considering. 

The transition from a whale toa terrestrial animal you would perhaps think 
very vivlent; butit is by no means so. Remove a whale from the water, so as 
| tomake it an inhabitant of the earth; and what would you have todo? You 
| must give it legs; but the legs to supportihe weight of the whale must be pil- 
lars of noordinary strength ; and yet look upon the elephant, and tellme if this 
| is not a whale taken ont of the water. The same naked body, the same enormous 
tusks, are developed ; but the legs are strong, thick pillars, adequate for4ts sup- 
port. An addition, however, is needful, in order to adapt such an animal to make 
use of itslegs. With such a head and such a short neck as must sQpport that 
weight, and such enormous tusks (resembling that of the narwhal except in 
length), how would the elephant be enabled to obtain its food? A provision is 
made for the purpose. Its upper lip is prolonged into a magnificent proboscis ; 
a hand is given it that will reach to the ground ; and thus the elephant, as it 
walks along upon the earth, and shakes the forest beneath its tread, is enabled to 
seize the boughs of trees, or to crop the herbage from the ground, and so obtain 
that vegetahte diet which is destined for its suppert. The thick-skinned or pachy- 
dermous animals, as they are called, form the most unwieldy and bulky division 
of the mammifera. Many of them have become extinct, in consequence of this 
unwieldiness ; the hand of man is against those that are now in existence; and 
the bullet and the spear will soon render many races extinct, as races of others 
| that have lived in by-gone times have become extinct from the earth. The teeth 
of the lower animals have not as yet taken that due arrangement which belongs 
to those of higher form; end I would appeal to any dentist if such a set of 
teeth as those of the hippopotamus could be mede available for mastication such 
as ours? ‘Teeth can be, in fact, converted toa variety of purposes,—into instru- 
ments of defence, as the teeth of the wild boar, that, projecting from the sides 


of his mout e carving knives, enable it to rip up its foes. One kind of pig, 
the bar! sa, has teeth which, instead of being adapted for use as knives, curl 
up in frout of the face in the most extraordinary manner, so as to cover the 
whole sidcof the face The zoologists, anxious to account for every thing in 


nature. were terribly puzzled to account for the use of teeth such as these ; 
and they told us, sapiently enough, that the barberousa, having a heavy head, 
would be unable to lie down to sleep in consequence ; but, when it went to 
sicep, it hung its head upon « peg, as we do our hats, and thus slept in safety. 
The barberousa lies down like any other pig, and does not hang its head upon a 
; but its teeth are here, strange to say, converted into spectacles, such as 
) animal to possess. It lives in the thick and tan- 
and, when an assailant makes its appearance, being unable to fly 
with rapidity, and having no means of defence, either in strength or weapons, it 
is compelled to dash into (he underwood. It makes its way through the briars 
or brambles, and the foe cannot follow it without scratching its eyes out; but 
ts teeth its spectacles, dashes along through the bushes 
without injury to ight. Let us pass one step further in our examination of 
If you look at the foot of the elephant or the hippopotamus, 
t divided into toes equal im number to ours, and the whole foot pre- 
sents the same essential construction. Man, supreme as he is in intellect, ia not 
supreme in force ; he must have extraneous assistance; that is absolutely re- 
quired by his necessities. Look at the foot of the horse ; observe an arrange- 
ment not met with elee in nature except in kindred genera, as the zebra or the 


you would scarcely expect 


gied jun tle : 


the barherousa. mak ’ 


the vac hydermata 
you will find 




















* tim lack that strength which once allowed it to escape ? 
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ass, which might be made equally useful. All the toes or fingers of the horse 


are consolidated into one case, in an enormous hoof. hae a aie result! e 
divided fin of the elephant renders even that stu ous comparative 
feeble ; Sot here, the fingers consolidated into one, Toes the foot of the horse 
useless as a prehensile organ to the animal ; and, in its stead, we have a provision 
for man’s use. The horse is crippled except for one purpose, and that is to ena- 
ble it to draw those enormous weights, or to make its way with that fleet speed 
which makes it so useful an assistant to the humanrace. But more must be done for 
man than this, if he has to inhabit certain regions. Man can traverse the globe 
from clime to clime, from hemisphere to hemisphere ; he can load the sea with 
his merchandise or his armaments, and command the winds to waft them from 
region to region ; but there are places that would be utterly impassable to man- 
kind, if nature had not provided an assistant adequate to this extremity. How 
would mar, pass the burning Zahaara desert? How would he be able to make 
his way with merchandise across these arid and parched regions, where not a 
blade of grass grows for hundreds of miles, and where not a drop of water is 
found except at most distant intervals? What is tobe done? The horse is in- 
efficient here ; the horse might pass the desert if you could load him with a pond 
of water on one side, and a haystack on the othe other, but not without. A 
special servant has, therefore, been given for this extremity. The l/ama in the 
aew world, the camel and the dromedary in the old, are as obviously appropriated 
teassist mankind as any servants that can be pointedout. Look at the stomach 
of the camel [of a portion of the interior of which there was a beautiful colour- 
ed drawing], and you will observe that capacious organ has its walls hollowed 
out into deep cells, which I will call leathern bottles,—cells that the camel can 
fill with water at pleasure, and then, drawing tight the mouth of the bottle, as 
you would secure the mouth of a flask, so many bottles of water are provided 
preparatory to the journey which the animal is about totake. But water is not 
enough ; food must be provided for the camel as well as water, if it has to live 
so long under such circumstances. Where is this food! How does Nature 
— 80 as to be most conveniently earried! The camel is called unsightly, 
use it has two humps upon its back ; and the dromedary is deemed scarcely 
more graceful, because it has but one. What isthe hump of the dromedary ! 
What those packs upon the back of the camel? Packages of fat ; stores of 
nourishment, laid up during the time of plenty against the time of scarcity ; and 
thus, as the camel makes its way across the desert, taking a sandwich out of its 
wallet or a bottle of water out of its cupboard, it cares neither for inn nor hostel- 
ry, but makes its way for 15 or 20 days, and thus enables the caravan to pass 
even across the burning deserts of the East. 

The next class of vertebrata to which I| have to introduce you is called the 
edentata, which means that animals of this description have no teeth at all; but 
the term must be taken in rather a limited manner,—viz. that either teeth may 
be wanted or they are always exceedingly irregular, and have not that defined 
arrangement and position which the teeth of higher animals have. Why is an 
animal-of this high character deprived of teeth! Look at the short-tailed scaly 
ant-eater [in the drawing]; let ussee how nature can impress animals of every 
kind into her service. I have told you of the white ants, that produce such ra- 
vages in southern regions. Here is an officer specially destined by nature to 
keep their growthin check. The ant-eater is impelled by its taste to live upon 
ants ; and how does it catch them? It puts out a tongue like a long worm, co- 
vered with a glutinous secretion, and lays it in the path over which the ants are 
to pass. They crawl upon this tongue, and, being glued there as with birdlime, 
are retracted into the mouth. But has the ant-eater to stop and chew every ant 
it may take into its mouth? Certainly not: teeth, therefore, are entirely denied, 
and the ant-eater draws in its tongue and swallows them, without the necessity 
for mastication. But teeth are given sometimes; for the generality of ihese 
animals are even yet vegetable eaters. The sloth, for example, is provided with 
mregular and jagged teeth, such as enable it to devour the leaves of trees. The 
sloth is an arboreal creature, destined to live upon trees, and to furnish with her- 
bivorous quadrupeds those ample realms that would otherwise be without qua- 
drupeds of this description. Buffon, with a rashness that amounts, I must say, 
to impiety, took upon himself to assert, in somany words, that the sloth was a 
blot in creation ; an imperfect, misformed, feeble, miserable, and helpless crea- 
ture ; an animal having its arms twice or thrice as long as its hind legs, and thus 
crawling along upon its hind legs and elbows, it bemoaned the existence it was 
destined to drag out. But if Buffon had put the sloth into its native tree, instead 
of watching it crawling upon the ground that it was never destined to inhabit, he 
would then have found that what he had the rashness to say was a blot in crea- 
tion, was one of the most magnificent provisions that could be made. Look at 
the long arms of the sloth, furnished with hooks like grappling irons. Bv means 
ef these, the sloth can swing itself with facility from bough to bough ; and when 
the storm rages in the forest, and the branches of different trees intermingle, the 
sloth will swing itself from tree to tree with great facility, and thus obtain a 
change of provisions. 

Another class of quadrupeds, still vegetable feeders, and still unable for the 
most part to take and devour living prey, we find in the rodentia The edentata, 
such as the sloth, crop the leaves of trees; but even the bark and wood of trees 
may be used for the support of animal life, and a special class of quadrupeds has 
been provided to live upon these articles of food. The rodentia, such as the 
beaver, the squirrel, and the rabbit, are all of them known by having their front 
teeth ranged, a pair in the upper jaw and a pair in the lower called incisors, \ittle 
chisels of nature’s own contrivance. By means of these chisels, the beaver, 
with an industry peculiar to itself, can cut down boughs and even the young 
trees that grow upon the banks of its native stream ; can build them into houses 
or villages ; can plaster them over with mud, laid on by its trowel-like tail ; and 
here, living as it were a life of society, the beaver forms colonies; which, alas ! 
are becoming now unfortunately too scarce in the world. The simple contri- 
vance which enables these rodentia to gnaw, ought to excite our astonishment ; 
but we shall be much more surprised when we see the perfect construction of 
their chisels. The chisel of the mechanic gets blunted, and he must have re- 
course to the grindstone at short intervals if he would keep a sharp edge upon it. 
But how are these creatures to grind their chisels? Will their instruments be 
less soon blunted than ours? Nosteel is given to them ; but instead they have 
a mechanism of truly beautiful contrivance. The teeth of the beaver, or those 
of the hare, do not cease to grow as ours do; they grow perpetually, and are 
only prevented from curling up over the face like ahorn, by that constant at- 
trition they receive in use. As a tooth is ground down in front, it is secreted 
behind by matter laid on layer by layer. But what provision is there for keeping 
up a cutting edge that shall never get blunted? Along the front of these teeth, 
and only upon the front, there is another layer of living skin, which lays on a 
delicate film of enamel, a substance harder than the hardest china, which coats 
just the front of the teeth, and no more. The front of the teeth is made of this 

ard and steel-like substance ; but the back of the teeth is made of soft and 
common ivory ; and thus, as the beaver gnaws wood, the softer portions of the 
teeth wearing away with greater rapidity, a chisel is produced that never blunts, 

but is always ready for use. Such are the rodentia 
Of allthe members of this creation, man alone is permitted to see old age. 
A few animals, under the special protection of man, may linger on until they 
reach decreptitude and feebleness ; but as a grand principle in creation, man 
alone arrives at old age. Andwhy! Because man alone possesses that intel- 
lect and those feelings which will enable him to do so. Man alone possesses 
those feelings which will make the young and strong assist the feeble and impo- 
tent ; man alone has that foresight which will enable him in the time of youth 
to prepare against the diminution of his vigovr. Man alone, therefore, lives to 
old age. ‘There are butchers appointed in creation on all hands ; animals spe- 
cially destined to devour and destroy,—to remove from the face of this cre- 
ation whatever shows the least symptoms of feebleness, illness, disease or de- 
creptitude. Warfare is perpetually going on in all directions. Does the vic- 
Its vigorous foe is 
ready in a moment to pounce upon it, and take advantage of that debility. Is the 
destroyer too feeble to make the usual exertions which enable it to seize its 
py 1 It must either starve for lack of food, or else some more potent animal, 
ling upon it, destroys it in turn. Amongst the higher animals we are now 
eonsidering,—the highest in creation,—we must not be surprised if we find a 
very large proportion of them appropriated to this work of extermination and 
destruction. The carnivora, the race of quadrupeds which is appointed by na- 
ture to live upon flesh, is the race to which I am now alluding. How are we to 
know a carnivorous animal! Nature leaves us not in doubt upon this subject. 
Look at the teeth that are common to the whole race. See the fangs placed at 
the corners of these jaws. Observe the strength with which these jaws are 
ifted ; the muscles that wield them with the strength of a vice; and the fangs 

t penetrate and tear whatever they lay hold of. Such is the skull of a carni- 
vorous animal. It may be large and potent, as the jaws of the tiger; it may be 
small, as the jaws of the little weasel ; but these terrific fangs, common to both, 
always mark the individual that possesses them as one of nature’s executioners. 
And now how are they distributed! It is a difficult thing to people all re- 

ions and portions of the globe, with all kinds and classes of animals; but we 
ve found that in every class we have yet noticed, this has been done. Andis 
nature, then, to fail here, inthe distribution of quadrupeds in the same wondet- 
ful and magnificent manner! By no means. The waters must have their car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, their destroyers appointed to the victims that are there to 
be devoured. And how will you make a quadruped an inhabitant of the sea? 
Convert its legs once more “into paddles,—not the imperfect paddles of the 
whale, but the flappers of the seal; spread the feet out like those of a duck, and 
cover them over with a dense membrane ; convert them into paddles, that will 
row the seal with the greatest rapidity through the water; and you have a tyrant 
appropriated to the shore,—an animal that wages more than equal war with the 
fishes, seizing them in their own element, and living a life of rapine there. It 
is beautiful to see the modifications to be found in every sct of organs, when ne- 


y | at least it must sleep there; it must suckle its young there. A 





c requires the slightest modification. The seal has its legs converted into 
fins ; but yet, being a hot-blooded and land animal, it must rest be pes the shore ; 

t yet its organs 
for locomotion, magnificent as they are in the water, become feeble, and almost 
useless, when it makes its way on todry land. Assistance, therefore, must be 
given; and where is that assistance found! Look at the walrus, a seal even 
more unwieldy than the common seal ; more gigantic in size, and consequently 
with a greater bulk to remove out of one element into the other. How is it to 
climb the rock, to scale the shore, if it wishes to refresh itself? A pairof crutch- 
es are at its disposal. The walrus, by having these teeth that represent the car- 
nivorous fangs in other cases, enormously lengthened, and hooking them upon 
the rock, can drag its unwieldy carcase, as by a pair of crutches, out of the wa- 
tery element, and to a certain extent live the life of a land animal. Ifthe sea 
and the shore have their carnivorous beings destined there to live, so has the le- 
vel land, which is walked over in all directions by these police officers, every one 
in his district,and going his own beat with the greatest punctuality. ‘The hyena 
is destined to devour the putrid materials that would collect in hot countries ; 
and, as it prowls the desert, and scents the carrion at a distance, is performing 
the same grand office that the vultures and the insects share with this destructive 
being. The lion prowls the desert in search of living prey ; the tiger stalks the 
jungle ; the panther and the leopard hide themselves in trees, and thence spring 
upon their unsuspecting victims. I have once or twice mentioned, that the co- 
lours of animals may be studied with considerable advantage ; and now I will 
ask my audience what is the reason of the diversity of colour that we have in 
animals so similar in their habits as these? Strip off the skin of a lion, a tiger, 
or a leopard, and I will defy even the most profound comparative anatomist to 
tell me the difference between the one and the other. The food is the same; 
they all catch it in a similar way, leaping upon it as acat would do; and why. 
are their colours so different. Why is the lion of one tawny hue, from one ex- 
tremity of its body to the other? Why is the tiger striped with perpendicular 
black bars upon its tawny skin! Why is the leopard spotted with these diffe- 
rent markings represented in the drawing? Is there no reason to be offered for 
this strange deviation from an apparently general law? Put them in their na- 
tive positions ; put the lion upon the arid and burnt-up plains of Africa; put the 
tiger into his jungle ; put the leopard into his tree ; and you will then see the 
reason. The colour of the lion is so much in correspondence with the parched 
soil over which he prowls along, that he is scarcely visible as he steals over the 
landscape. Put the tiger amongst the perpendicular bushes of sunburnt herb- 
age in the East Indies, and you will find that its tawny skin and perpendicular 
bars amalgamate so exactly with the upright stems of the trees and the yellow 
herbage amongst which it lurks, that a practised eye is necessary to discover 
the tiger inits haunts. And put the spotted leopard amongst the broken foliage 
of atree, and you will find that the tawny colour of its skin, broken up as it is 
by these spots, becomes almost imperceptible in its lurking place. Put the ti- 
ger upon the broad expanse of the desert, and see if colouring is not here of 
some importance ;—see if it would not be so conspicuous that the spring-bok 
and the antelope, its active prey, warned by their eyes that the fue was near, 
would escape, and the creature would be in danger of starving, simply because 
it carried upon its back these conspicuous markings. 

There are carnivora given to man to be his servants. If man has not the 
strength of the horse, destined to prey upon other animals as he is, he must 
have assistants somewhere. And where is the assistant that is given to man- 
kind from amongst these most sagacious members of the animal kingdom? Sa- 
gacious—for as we rise from the herbivorous to the carnivorous animals, saga- 
city developes itself more and more. Compare the sagacity of the shepherd's 
dog with the stupidity of the flock that it knows it can turn in every direction, 
and tell me if intelligence has not been improving as we arrive at these more 
perfect carnivorcus forms. The dog is the servant given to man specially for 
his use. Does man feel the imperfection of his sense of vision? The dog assists 
him. Does he feel the imperfection of his speed? The dog is his friend, fleet 
enough to supply thisdeficiency in himself. Is he in want of a more perfect or- 
gan of smell! The pointer is at his side, and tells him where the game is pla- 
ced. And now observe phenomena not met with elsewhere throughout the 
broad creation—nature giving up her own supremacy, and putting into the hands 
of man a license which she has not entrusted to any other creature under any 
circumstances. Whoever heard of a pigmy lion, or adwarf tiger? These ani- 
mals, of the same class as the dog, have been formed upon immutable laws ; and 
the zoologist knows as well the feet and inches that mark the proportions of these 
animals as he knows any other point of theireconomy. These never vary ; and 
why should the dog be made an exception?’ Why should man have a power of 
modifying these carnivorous beings to the extent he hast Because he wants 4 
servant, and nature gives him one, with precisely that characteristic he requires, 
and he makes his servant to his own hands. Does man want a friend to guard 
his flocks from the wolf ? Nature says, ‘‘ Make him for yourself ;” and the Irish 
wolf-dog stands up at his side. Does man want a pointer, with a nose so fine, 
that it will tell him where the partridge lurks at a distance? Let him educate 
it for himself, and the pointer is at hand. Does he want a greyhound to out- 
strip the wind or the fleetest hare, and to seize the game that is thus run down? 
Let him make it for himself, and there is the greyhound. Does man want a 
spaniel, as a plaything? There is the Blenheim spaniel to his wish. This ser- 
vant of mankind, the dog, so obviously given for a special purpose, forms an ex- 
ception to one of the grandest laws of creation; and Providence (if I may so 
express myself) has thrown up the reins in this case, and placed them for once 
in the hands of man, to hold them as he thinks proper. 

And now we have peopled the surface of the earth with these destroyers ; we 
have seen that they inhabit the sea; but there are other places that require 
their presence ; there are quadrupeds destined to live beneath the surface of the 
earth, and there to carry on the work of destruction; to wage war against the 
worms and other animals that destroy the roots of our herbage, and injure our 
fields. A strange element that in which to place a quadruped ; a strange me- 
dium the soil, in which to work its way from place to place, and to enjoy it- 
self! But quadrupeds have been formed to live even here. Look at the 
mole; see this subterranean quadruped; and you find it is necessary to turn 
the pillars of the elephant or the paws of the lion into a pair of shovels, such as 
the mole possesses. Its work is hard; the animal has to live a life of no lei- 
sure ; if it must eat it must work; but strength is given in the same propor- 
tion ; and these powerful rakes, formed by its hands, yielded by muscles of no 
ordinary power, enable the mole to dig witha facility that is most remarkable, 
and to live underground a life of happiness and enjoyment. Eyes would bein 
the way here; the mole has no need of light in its subterranean excursions ; 
and it would scratch the dirt into its eyes continually, and blind itself. Its 
eyes, therefore, though they do exist, are such specks as to be scarcely visible, 
except upon minute inspection, and the mole, blind indeed, but sufficiently able 
to perceive its prey, carries on the work of destruction efficiently in its element. 
ShaliI say a few words concerning the economy of the mole? Shall I show you 
the dwelling in which the creature lives ; the galleries it constructs for its safe- 
ty, and the education of its young! There is no lack of architecture. A cir- 
cular gallery is placed above, and another circular gallery of large size is pla- 
ced below, and five communications pass from the upper to the lower gallery. 
and a chamber, dug deeper still, is the abode of its offspring ; and a road passes 
from these complicated galleries in different directions, or plunges downto a still 
greater depth, and again communicates with many channels; so that attack the 
mole in any of these positions and you will find it has galleries enough and 
side passage, through which it can effect its escape. It hunts at a distance from 
this residence ; it makes a broad highway from the citadel in which it feeds, and 
it is in this high road only that the mole-taker is able to obtain it. He finds the 
high road from its house to its forest, and by digging down there takes it. It 
moves with rapidity ; it is no crawler; and acelebrated Frenchman, who devo- 
ted a lifetime to the investigation of these animals, by a singular experiment has 
shown us that it passes for a mile under ground with a speed equal to that of a 
horse at full trot. He put little straws into its high way with flags, when it 
was in a remote part of its colony; and then, frightening the animal to return 
home with speed, he watched it strike the different flags in succession, and thus 
traced and ascertained its speed. 

The mole inhabits below the surface of the earth; but is the airto have its 
quadrupeds! Are carnivorous animals to inhabit the place occupied by birds? 
Are there to be aérial forma of these destroyers! Look at the bat; it has the 
same arm, the same bones, the same muscles, the same organs, as other quad- 
rupeds ; but modified. The fingers are drawn out into wires; the whole hand 
is covered over with a broad membraneous expansion ; and the bat,thus endow- 
ed, is enabled to leave the ground, to soar, and to emulate the very birds in the 
rapidity of its career. 

But one place more requires inhabitants of this description,—a place we 
should little think of as requiring aspecial class or order of animals to be pro- 
vided there to live. I have talked of the arboreal forms of life again and again ; 
but did you ever reflect upon the importance of that realm of the earth which is 
represented by trees? We look upon trees as insulated pieces of the vegetable 
kingdom ; but go into the trackless forests of wilder climes; see the trees 
stretching for hundreds of miles where the foot of man could never thread ; see 
their boughs all intermingled, and covered with fruit and foliage ; presenting a 
territory to which, perhaps, these realms that we inhabit are insignificant as far 
as extent is concerned ; and then tell me if it is not worth while to provide forms 
of carnivorous quadrupeds to live in trees. And how is it to be done? Some 
limbs must be modified a little ; nothing is more easy. Give animals four hands 
instead of two; provide the feet as well as the hands with thumbs as well as 
fingers ; and you have a quadruped with four instruments of prehension so per- 
fect, that the monkey tribes can throw themselves fearlessly from bough to bough 
sure that one hand at least will come in contact with some support. Or, if fur- 





ther provision is to be made, five hands, or prehensile instruments, are given. 


Look, at the Ateles Albifrons, or white fronted monkey, one of the American 
species, and see its tail converted into a fifth hand; and thus the monkey inha- 
bits trees, and carries on the work of destruction there against its co-inhabitants 
in those magnificent but unexplored regions. 

And now we are coming to forms of life with which we are very familiar— 
to animals that most grotesquely represent ourselves. It is in vain for human 
pride to deny, that between the chimpanzee and curan-outang, the highest of the 
monkey tribes,—and man himself, there is but a step, as faras regards their out- 
ward form and anatomical construction. In intelligence you will find they are 
second to none other of the carnivora ; they possess carnivorous teeth, like 
those of the tiger ; and, if you will look at the skull of the ouran-outang, you 
will find that these fangs are not inferior either in strength or the power of 
muscle by which they are wielded, to the fangs that arm the jaws of the tiger. 

There is but one step further. Let us make that step. Let us examine the 
teeth of man ; and where are his canine teeth? And how is this,—seeing that 
we have found every carnivorous animal possesses these canine teeth up to the 
ouran-outang,—that in man the canine teeth at once vanish! Is man less car- 
nivorous than the animals we have been considering! Is he not rather the most 
destructive and voracious inhabitant of the earth? The lion and the tiger will 
eat the food they have obtained for their support, and then lie down and be satis- 
fied ; but man must ransack the ocean and the earth ; he must pile the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea, and the beasts of the field upon his table, either to 
gratify his luxury, or to satisfy his appetite,—and yet where are his canine 
teeth! I apprehend that, in creation, yeu will not find a better illustration of 
the superiority of intelligence over brutal force,—of cunning over stupid feroci- 
ty. Man has his dog and his gun, and his spear and his net ; these are his ca- 
nine teeth ; and, endowed as he is with that supreme intelligence that he pos- 
sessea, few are the inhabitants of the globe that can resist his murderous 
strength. 

Thus, we have arrived, at last, at the pinnacle of the animal creation. We 
have climbed from the sponge that was rooted upon the rock, or the microsco- 
pic animalcule which the utmost power of human art could scarcely reveal to our 
notice, through the intermediate links that have presented no break even up to 
man, the lord of the creition,—man, confessedly allied to these lower animals by 
his structure and his corporeal form,—man, who, in his intellectual superiority, 
and, above all, in his immortal destiny, completes this magnificent chain of crea- 
tion, and links this earth with ‘* another and a better world,’—man, who, while 


he stands on earth the topmost of the creator’s works, alone holds out his hands 
to heaven. 





THE BAY OF FUNDY. 
From Mr. Audubon’s Episodes. 

Tt was in the month of May that I sailed in the United States’ Revenue 
Cutter the Swiftsure, engaged in a cruize in the Bay of Fundy. Our sails 
were quickly unfurled, and spread out to the breeze. ‘The vessel seemed to fly 
over the surface of the liquid element, as the sun rose in full splendour, while 
the clouds that floated here and there formed with their glowing hues, a rich 
contrast with the pure azure of the heavens above us. We approached apace 
the island of Grand Manan, of which the stupendous cliffs gradually emerged 
from the deep with the majestic boldness of her noblest native chief. Soon our 
bark passed beneath its craggy head, covered with trees, which, on account of 
the height, seemed scarcely larger than shrubs. The prudent Raven spread her 
pinions, launched from the cliff, and flew away before us; the Golden Eagle 
soaring aloft, moved majestically in wide circles; the Guillemots sat on their 
eggs upon the shelvy precipices, or plunging into the water, dived, and rose again 
at a great distance ; the Broad-breasted Eider Duck covered her eggs among 
the grassy tufts ; on a naked rock the seal lazily basked, its sleek sides glisten- 
ing in the sunshine ; while shoals of porpoises were awiftly gliding through 
the waters around us, shewing by their gambols that, although doomed to the 
deep, their life was not devoid of pleasure. ar away stood the bold shores of 
Nova Scotia, gradually fading in the distance, of which the grey tints beauti- 
fully relieved the wing-like sails of many a fishing bark. 

Cape after cape, forming eddies and counter currents far too terrific to be 
described by a landsman, we passed in succession, until we reached a deep cove, 
near the shores of White Head Island, which is divided from Grand Manan by 
a narrow strait, where we anchored secure from every blast that could blow. In 
a short time we found ourselves under the roof of Captain Franktanp, the 
sole owner of the isle, of which the surface contains about fifteen hundred 
acres. He received us all with politeness, and gave us permission to seek out 
its treasures, which we immediately set about doing, for I was anxious to study 
the habits of certain Gulls that breed there in great numbers. As Captain 
Coo.eper, our worthy commander, had assured me, we found them on their 
nests on almost every érce of a wood that covered several acres. What a 
treat, reader, was it to find birds of this kind lodged on fir trees, and sitting com- 
fortably on theireggs! Their loud cackling notes led us to their place of re- 
sort, and ere long we had satisfactorily observed their habits, and collected as 
many of themselves and their eggs as we considered sufficient. In our walks 
we noticed a rat, the only quadruped found in the island, and observed abun- 
dance of gooseberries, currants, rasps, strawberries, and huckleberries. Seat- 
ing ourselves on tlhe summit of the rocks, in view of the vast Atlantic, we 
spread out our stores, and refreshed ourselves with our simple fare. 

Now we followed the objects of our pursuit through the tangled woods, now 
carefully picked our steps over the spongy grounds. The air was filled with 
the melodious concerts of birds, and all nature seemed to smile in quiet enjoy- 
ment. *We wandered about until the setting sun warned us to depart, when, 
returning to the house of the proprietor, we sat down to an excellent repast, 
and amused ourselves with relating anecdotes and forming arrangements for the 
morrow. Our Captain complimented us on our success, when we reached the 
Swiftsare, and in due time we betook ourselves to our hammocks. 


The next morning, a strange sail appearing in the distance, preparations were 
instantly made to pay her commander a visit. The signal-staff of White Head 
Island displayed the British flag, while Captain Frankvanp and his men stood 
on the shore, and as we gave our sails to the wind, three hearty cheers filled the 
air, and were instantly responded to by us. The vessel was soon approached, 
but all was found right with her, and squaring our yards, onwards we sped, 
cheerily bounding over the gay billows, until our Captain sent us ashore at 
Eastport. 

At another time my party was received on board the Revenue Cutter's ten- 
der the ‘* Fancy,”-—a charming name for so beautiful a craft. We set sail to- 
wards evening. The cackling of the ‘ old wives” that covered the bay filled 
me with delight, and thousands of Gulls and Cormorants seemed as if anxious 
to pilot us into Head Harbour Bay, where we anchored for the night. Leap- 
ing on the rugged shore, we mede our way tothe lighthouse, where we found 
Mr. SNELLING, a good and honest Englishman from Devonshire. His family 
consisted of three wild looking lasses, beautiful, like the most finished produc- 
tions of nature. In his lighthouse, snugly ensconced, he spent his days in 
peaceful forgetfulness of the world, subsisting principally on the fish of the bay. 

When day broke, how delightful was it to see fair Nature open her graceful 
eyelids, and present herself arrayed in all that was richest and purest before her 
Creator. Ah, reader, how indelibly are such moments engraved on my soul ! 
with what ardour have I at such times gazed around me, full of the desire of 
being enabled to comprehend all that I saw! How often have I longed to con- 
verse with the feathered inhabitants of the forest, all of which seemed then in- 
tent on offering up their thanks to the object of my own admiration! But the 
wish could not be gratified, although I now feel satisfied that I have enjoyed as 
much of the wonders and beauties —— as it was proper for me to enjoy. 
The delightful trills of the Winter Wrén rolled through the underwood, the 
red squirrel smacked time with his chops, the loud notes uf the Robin sounded 
clearly from the tops of the trees, the rosy Grosbeak nipped the tender blossoms 
of the maples, and high over head the Loons passed in pairs, rapidly wending 
their way toward far distant shores. Would that I could have followed in their 
wake ! 

The hour of our departure had come ; and, as we sailed up the bay, our pilot, 
who had been fishing for cod, was taken on board. A few of his fish were 
roasted on a plank before the embers, and formed the principal part of our break- 
fast. The breeze was light, and it was not until after noon that we arrived at 
Point Lepreaux Harbour, where every one, making choice of his course, went 
in search of curiosities and provender. 

Now, reader, the little harbour in which, if you wish it, we shall snppose we 
still are, is renowned for a circumstance which I feel much inclined to endeavour 
te explain to you. Several species of Ducks, that in myriads cover the waters 
of the Bay of Fundy, are at times destroyed in this particular spot in @ very sin- 

ular manner. When July has come, all the water-birds that are no longer 
capable of reproducing. remain like so many forlorn bachelors and old maids, 
to renew their plumage — the shores. At the period when these poor birds 
are unfit for flight, troops of Indians make their appearance in light bark-canoes, 
paddled by their squaws and papooses. They form their flotilla into an extended 
curve, and drive before them the birds, not in silence, but with simultaneous 
horrific yells, at the same time beating the surface of the water with long poles 
and paddles. Terrified by the noise, the birds swim a long way before them, 
endeavouring to escape with all their might. The tide is high, every cove ia filled, 
and into the one we now are, thousands of Ducks are seen entering. The In- 
dians have ceased to shout, and the canoes advance side by side. Time passes 
on, the tide swiftly recedes as it rose, and there are the birds left on the beach. 
See with what pleasure each wild inhabitant of the forest seizes his stick, the 
squawe and younglings following with similar weapons! [ook at them rushing 





on their prey, falling on the disabled birds, and smashing them with their cud- 
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els, until all are destroyed! In this manner upwards of five hundred wila 
fowls have often been procured in a few hours. 

Three pleasant days were spent about Point Lepreaux, when the Fancy spread 
her wings to the breeze. In one harbour we fished for shells, with a capital 
dredge, and in another searched along the shore for eggs. The Passamaquody 
chief is seen gliding swiftly over the deep in his fragile bark. He has observed 
a porpoise breathing. Watch him, for now he is close upon the unsuspecting 
dolphin. He rises erect, aims his musket ; smoke rises curling from the pan, 
pre rushes from the iron tube, when soon after the report comes on the ear ; 
—meantime the porpoise has suddenly turned back downwards ;—it is dead. 
The body weighs a hundred pounds or more, but this to the tough-fibred son 
of the woods isnothing; he reaches it with his muscular arms, and at a sin- 

le jerk, while with his legs he dexterously steadies the canoe, he throws it 
engthwise at his feet. Amidst the highest waves of the Bay of Fundy, these 
feats are performed by the Indians during the whole of the season when the por- 
poises resort thither. 

You have often no doubt heard of the extraordinary tides of this bay ; so had 
I, but, like others, I was loth to believe that the reports were strictly true. 
So I went to the pretty town of Windsor, in Nova Scotia, to judge for myself. 
But let usleave the Fancy for a while, and fancy ourselves at Windsor. Late 
one day in August, my companions and | were seated on the grassy and ele- 
vated bank of the river, about eighty feet or so above its bed, which was almost 
dry, and extended for nine miles below like a sandy wilderness. Many vessels 
lay on the high banks, taking in their lading of gypsum. We thought the 
appearance very singular, but we were too late to watch the tide that even- 
ing. Next morning we resumed our station, and soon perceived the water flow- 
ing towards us, and rising with a rapidity of which we had previously seen no 
example. We planted along the steep declivity of the bank a number of sticks, 
each three feet long, the base of one being placed on a level with the tup of that 
below it, and when about half flow the tide reached their tops, one after another, 
rising three feet in ten minutes, or eighteen in the hour ; and, at high water, the 
surface was sixty-five feet above the bed of the river! On looking for the ves- 
sels which we had seen the preceding evening, we were told that most of them 
had gone with the night tide. 

But now we are again on board the Fancy ; Mr. Cuarepee stands near the 
—? who sits next to the man atthe helm. On we move swiftly, for the breeze 

as freshened ; many islands we pass in succession; the wind increases to a 
gale; with reefed sails we dashed along, and now rapidly pass a heavily laden 
sloop gallantly running across our course with undiminished sail; when sudden- 
ly we see her upset. Staves and spars are floating around, and presently we 
observe three men scrambling up her sides, and seating themselves on the 
keel, where they make signals of distress to us, By this time we have run 
to a great distance ; but CLarepgeg, cool and prudent, as every seaman ought 
to be, has already issued his orders to the helmsman and crew, and now near 
the wind we gradually approach the sufferers. A line is thrown to them, and 
next moment we are alongside the vessel. A fisher's boat, too, has noticed the 
disaster ; and, with long strokes of her oars, advances, now rising on the curl- 
ing wave, and now sinking out of sight. By our mutual efforts the men are 
brought on board, and the sloop is slowly towed into a safe harbour. In an 
hour after my party was safely landed at Eastport, where, on looking’ over 
the waters, and observing the dense masses of vapour that veiled the shores, 
we congratulated ourselves at having escaped from the dangers of the Bay of 
Fundy.—Audubon's Ornithology, Vol. 2. 


THE ENGLISH BAR—SIR WM. WEBB FOLLETT. 

Johnson said of Burke, that no man could stand under a shed with him during 
a shower, without exclaiming, when he parted from him, ‘* That’s an extraordi- 
nary man!” ‘The same observation might be applied to Sir William Follett ; for 
there is a peculiar indescribable something about him ; an uniqueness of effect, 
that irresistibly assures us that we are in the presence of a superior man—one 
who, in point of intellectual endowment, stands prominently forward in advance 
of his contemporaries. 

Sir William Follett is one of the most gentlemanly men I ever met with. 
Manliness and mildness are in him so exquisitely blended, that you feel an invu- 
luntary regard for him, while you willingly pay the tribute of respect to his great 
powers of mind. Nature stamped him with all the characteristics of intellect, 
and education has refined them to the utmost. 





was predicted, and himself looked up toas though he already enjoyed it. 

It has been said, and it is now almost a proverb, that good nist prius lawyers 
never succeed as Parliamentary speakers. Lord Brougham is an exception, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilde is another; but Sir William Follett is pre-eminently an ex- 
ception. Lord Brougham was a politician before he wasa lawyer; his greatest | 
forensic achievements were in cases which had a political beating ; therefore it 
is not matter for surprise that he should be the overwhelming debater he is. Ser- 
jeant Wilde has, undoubtedly, fixed himself securely in the highest ranks of Par- 
liamentary speakers. Yet it must be remembered that his triumphant speech 
on the privilege question ([ mean triumphant as to style, not as to argument) , 
was rather a legal than a political one, and that it yet remains to be seen whe- | 
ther he possesses that tact and self-command which are the corner-stones of a! 
debater’s strength. But Sir William Follett burst on the House at once a fi- | 
nished and most powerful speaker. His forensic triumphs had had no dash of ; 
political excitement to give them interest ; he was a lawyer—a sound and agreat | 
one, I admit—but a lawyer and nothing more. His maiden speech, therefore— 
on the appropriation clause, I think—perfectly astonished the House for its im- 
pressiveness, its dignity, its concentration, and its eloquence. Not more singu- 
lar was the soundness, the argumentativeness, the polished precision of the speech 
than the power, the fervour, the self-command of the speaker. He has disci- | 
plined his mind according to the right system. Men like Mr. Macauley or Mr. | 
Sergeant Talfourd appear to conceive that the art of senatorial eloquence 
consists in stringing together a crowd of brilliant images and striking ideas, all 
covered over with a rich varnish of poetical language. ‘They speak magazine 
articles. ‘The consequence is, that after a time they become intense bores. You 
have discovered the weight of their metal—you know beforehand what they are 
going to say, and how they will say it—you yearn for an argument or two to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of your understanding— you ask for bread and they give you a 
syllabub. Not so Sir William Follett. The tone of his-mind is argumentative 
—his object is to elicit truth, not to display his own powers. He handles his 
subject with a master’s skill—views it in all its bearings, and leaves nothing to 
be said or thought upon it after he has done with it. 
Lyndhurst’s, with the exception that they are more purely dissertations on the 
question at issue, and have less party bearing. But thev are of the right school 
—a school whose disciples are, happily, increasing yearly. His manner is more 
impressive than that of any other public speaker except Lord Lyndhurst in his 
more dignified moments. He appears to be impressed wiih the awful responsi- 
bility of his duty as asenator. There is an elevated solemnity in his bearing 
—a subdued severity in his aspect. His voice is sonorous and persuasive. Itis 
more harmonious than that of any other public speaker, except Lord Denman. 
There is a deep manly tone in it, tempered at times with a musical softness. It 


is the voree of a gentleman ; just the voice which a man such as I conceive Sir 
William Follett to be, ought to have 


It is well calculated to give utterance to 
the sentiments which proceed from that high moral earnestness which constitutes 
the leading feature of his character, In one respect it is a finer voice, therefure, 
than Lord Denman’s. That orator always appeared to me to take a certain plea- 
sure in hearing the harmony of his own voice. He seemed to speak on, and to 
shape and mould his sentences purposely to develope the fine tones of that or- 
gan. He seemed to speak more from the head than the heart. 
superficial air about his style. He spoke like a tragedian of the John Philip 
Kemble school. But Sir William Follett always convinces the hearer that 
what he is giving utterance to are the deep-seated convictions of his soul—em- 
bodiments of the principle on which his whole inte 


There was a 


liectual and moral character is 


based. 
Another charm about Sir William Follett’s speaking is the total absence of 
assumption in his bearing. Some men, of great powers of inind, provoke while 


they subdue your intellect. The sensitiveness of human pride revolts against 
a superiority which it cannot deny. Lord Brougham, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
Lyndhurst, in a minor degree, are instances of this ; and supposing that the ob- 
ject of public speaking be to convince and not merely to astonish. it is evident 
that a man who possesses the same powers of mind, yet usesthem modestly and 
without apparent consciousness of possessing them, must, as a gencral rule, be 
a more inflvential speaker. But, unhappily, the current of party sets in too 
strongly to allow men to sink passion and exalt thought; and a man like Sir 
William Follett, therefore, will be apt to suw good seed in barren place 
Sir William is tall and well made—not athletic, but compact. His ficure is 
something like Mr. Macready’s. His face presents a striking instance of the va- 
ue of expression to the countenance. The features taken singly, are actually 


plain, but there is a peculiar expression upon the whole which is jin 
attractive. 


Jescribably 
It is not a smile, though at first you would think it was: it is an 


all-pervading mildness and benevolence that makes you, as J before said. feel ; 
sort of personal regard for him, though you may not knowhim. Yet his poem 
tenance Is not the less capable of developing sentiments of sterness or of indig- 
nation. See him cross-examine a witness whom he despises. If you accide 0- 
tally meet his eye while he is indignantly adjuring that unhappy wretch in the box 
you almost fancy that you have committed some crime yourse!f 
moral dignity conveyed in his look awakens a kind of conscience, 
you have notsinned. When his eye is not thus the bearer of the de: per mear,- 
ings of his soul, there isa striking penetration about it 
ance of mental clearness that satisfies you of the impossit 


The terrible 
even though 


There is an appear 
ility of mystifying bim 


Long before he arrived at his | 
present position, when he was only a junior at the bar, his ultimate eminence | 


| voice, as they turned away from this last repulse ; ‘* and to-morrow we will beg 


His speeches are like {ord | 


He is a man who strikes you with involuntary respect—he seems to be intellec- | 

tually independent of others—to have a world within himself. 
| He is above five-and-forty—has been much afflicted with ill-health, but ap- 
| pears now to have wholly recovered, so much so that he looks much younger 
than heis. He is the son of the late Benjamin Follett, Esq , a timber merchant, 
a: Topsham, and is the son-in-law of Sir Harding Giffard, late chief justice at 
Ceylon. Although very early known at the bar as a first rate man, he did not 
rise to office so soon as he otherwise would have done, in consequence of his po- 
litical opponents being at the head of affairs ; but on the accession of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, in 1834, his claims were instantly acknowledged, and he was appoint- 
ed solicitor-general. After unsuccessfully contesting Exeter, in 1832, he was 
at the head of the poll in 1835. The highest judicial offices are in his grasp, 
and he would worthily fill them. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XLIV. 

The throng of people hurried by, in two opposite streains, with no symptoms 
of cessation or exhaustion ; intent upon their own affairs; and undisturbed in 
their business speculations, by the roar of carts and wagons laden with clashing 
wares, the slipping of horses’ feet upon the wet and greasy pavement, the rat- 
tling of the rain on windows and umbrella-tops, the jostling of the more impa- 
tient passengers, and all the noise and tumult of a crowded street in the high tide 
of its occupation: while the two poor strangers, stunned and bewildered by the 
hurry they beheld but had no part in, looked mournfully on; feeling amidst the 
erowd a solitude which has no parallel but in the thirst of the shipwrecked mari- 
ner, who, tost to and fro upon the billows of a mighty ocean, his red eyes blind- 
ed by looking on the water which hems him in on every side, has not one drop 
tu cool his burning tongue. 

They withdrew into a low archway for shelter from the rain, and watched the 
faces of those who passed, to find in one among them a ray of encouragement or 
hope.—Some frowned, some smiled, some muttered to themselves ; some made 
slight gestures, as if anticipating the conversation in which they would shortly 
be engaged ; some wore the cunning look of bargaining and plotting, some were 
anxious and eager, sume slow and dull ; in some countenances were written gain ; 
in others loss. It was like being in the confidence of all these people to stand 
quietly there, looking into their faces as they flitted past. In busy places,where 
each man has an object of his own, and feels assured that every other man has 
his, his character and purpose are written broadly in his face. Inthe public 
walks and lounges of a town, people go to see and to be seen, and there the same 
expression, with but little variety, is repeated a hundred times. The working- 
day faces come nearer tothe truth, and let it out more plainly. 

Falling into that kind of abstraction which such a solitude awakens, the child 
continued to gaze upon the passing crowd witha — interest, amounting 
almost to a temporery forgetfulness of herown condition. But cold, wet, hunger, 
want of rest, and lack of any place in which to lay her —_— head,soon brought 
her thoughts back to the point whence they had strayed. No one passed who 
seemed to take notice of them, or to whom she durst appeal. After some 
time, they left their place of refuge from the weather, and mingled with the con- 
course. 

Evening came on. They were still wandering up and down. with fewer peo- 
ple about them, bat with the same sense of solitude in their own breasts, and 
the same indifference from all around. The- lights in the streets and shops 
made them feel yet more desolate, for with their help, night and darkness seem- 
ed tocome on faster. Shivering with the cold and damp, ill in body, and sick to 
death at heart, the child needed her utmost firmness and resolution even to creep 
along. 

Why had they ever come to this noisy town, when there were peaceful coun- 
try places, in which, at least they might have hungered and thirsted, with 
less suffering than in its squalid strife. They were but an atom, here, in a 
mountain heap of misery, the very sigMtof which increased their hopelessness 
and suffering 

The child had not only to endure the accumulated hardships of their destitute 
condition, but to bear the reproaches of her grandfather, who began to murmur 
| at having been led away from their late abode, and demanded that they should re- 
turnto it. Being now penniless, aud no relief or prospect of relief appearing, 
they retraced their steps through the deserted streets, and went back to the 








| wharf, hoping to find the boat in which they had come, and to be allowed to 
sleep on board that night. But here again they were disappointed, for the gate 
| wae closed, and some fierce dogs, barking at their approach. obliged them to re- 
treat. 
‘‘We must sleep inthe open air, to-night, dear,”’ said the child, in a weak 


our way to some quiet part of the country, and try to earn our bread in very 
humble werk.” 

‘* Why did you bring me here ?” returned the old man, fiercely. 
bear these close eternal streets. We came from a quiet part. 
force me to leave it?” 

** Because I must have that dream I told you of, no more,” said the child,with 
a momentary firmness that lost itself in tears ; ‘‘ and we must live among poor 
people, or it will come again. Dear grandfather, you are old and weak, I know ; 
but look at me. J never will complain if you will not; but I have some suffer- 
ing, indeed.” 

““Ah! poor, houseless, wandering, motherless child!” cried the old man, 
clasping his hands, and gazing, as if for the first tame, upon her travel-stained 
dress, and bruised and swollen feet ; ‘has all my agony of care brought her to 
this at last! Was I a happy man once, and have I lost happiness and all I had, 
for this !” 

“If we were in the country now,” said the child, with assumed cheerfulness, 
as they walked on looking about them fora shelter, ‘* we should find some good 
old tree, stretching ovt his green arms as if he loved us, and nodding and rustling 
as if he would have us fail asleep, thinking of him while he watched us. Please 

| God, we shall be there soon—to-morrow or next day at the farthest—and in the 
meantime let us think, dear, that it was a guod thing we came here ; for we are 
lost in the crowd and hurry of this place, and if any cruel people should pursue 
us, they could surely never trace us farther. ‘There’s comfort in that. And 
here’s a deep old doorway—very dark, but quite dry, and warm too, for the wind 
don't blow in here—What’s that !” 

Uttering a half-shrick, she recoiled from a black figure which came suddenly 
out of the dark recess in which they were about to take refuge, ard stood still 
looking-at them. 

** Speak again,” it said ; “do I know the voice ?” 

“No,” replied the child, timidly ; “we are strangers, and having no money 
for a night's lodging, we were going to rest here.” 

There was a feeble lamp at no great distance; the only one in the place, 
which was a kind of square yard, but sufficient to show how poor and mean it 
was. To this, the figure beckoned them; at the same time drawing within its 
rays, as if to show that it had no desire to conceal itself or take them at an ad- 
vantage. 

The form was that of a man, miserably clad, and begrimed with smoke, which, 
perhaps by its contrast with the natural colour of his skin, made him look paler 
than he really was. That he was naturally of a very wan and pallid aspect, 
however, his hollow cheeks, sharp features, and sunken eyes, no less than a cer- 
tain look of patient endurance, sufficiently testified. His voice was harsh by na- 
ture, but not brutal ; and though his face—besides possessing the characteristics 
| already mentioned—was overshadowed by a quantity of long dark hair, its expres- 
| Sion was neither ferocious nor cruel. 

“How came you to think of resting there?” he said. “ Or how,” he add- 
ed, looking more attentively at the child, “do you come to want a place of rest 
at this time of niglit !” 

** Our misfortunes,” the grandfather answered, “are the cause.” 

“* Do you know,” said the man, looking still more earnestly at Nell, “ how 
wet she is, and that the damp streets are not a place for her?” 

T know it well, God help me,” he replied. ** What can I do?” 

The man looked at Nell again, and gently touched her garments, from which 
the rain was running off in little streams. “I can give you warmth,” he said, 
| after a pause ; ‘nothing else. Such lodging as I have is in that house,” point- 
ing to the doorway from which he had emerged, “but she is safer and better 

there than here. The fire is in a rough aise, but you can pass the night 
— L. safely, if you'll trust yourselves to me. You see that red light 
yonder?” 


They raised their eyes, and saw a lurid glare hanging in the dark sky ; the dull 
reflection of some distant fire. 


**T cannot 
Why did you 








** It’s not far,” said the man. 
sleep upon cold bricks ; 





“Shall Itake you there? You were going to 
I can give you a bed of warm ashes—nothing better 
Without waiting for any further reply than he saw in their looks, he took Nel! 
in his arms, and bade the old man follow. 


Carrying her as tenderly, and as easily, too, as if she had been an infant, and 


| showing himself both swift and sure of foot, he led the way throngh what ap- | 
peared to be the poorest and most wretched quarter of the town; not turning 
aside to avoid the overflowing kennels or running waterspouts, but holding his | 
course, regardless of such obstructions, and making his way straight through 
them. They ha! proceeded thus in silence for some quarter of an hour, and had 
lost sight of the clare to which he had pointed, in the dark and warrow ways by | 

| which they had come, when it suddenly burst upon them again, streaming up 

} from the high chimney of a building close before them. 

“ This is the place,” he said, pausing at a door to put Nell down and take her 

hand. “Don’t te afraid. There's nobody here will harm you.” 


} much mercy 


383 


It needed @ strong confidence in this assurance to induce them to enter, and 
what they saw inside did not diminish their a end alarm. Ina large 
and lofty building, supported by pillars of iron, with great black aper- 
tures in the upper walls, open to the external air; echoing to the roof 
with the beating of hammers and roar of furnaces, mingled with the hissing of 
red-hot metal plunged into water, and a hundred st unearthly noises never 
heard elsewhere ; in this gloomy place, moving like demons among the flame 
and smoke, dimly and fitfully seen, flushed and tormented by the burning fires, 
and wielding great weapons, a faulty blow from any one of which must have 
crushed some workman's skull, a number of men leboured like giants. Others, 
reposing on heaps of coals or ashes, with their faces turned to the black vault 
above, slept or rested from their toil. Others, again, opening the white-hot fur- 
nace doors, cast fuel on the flames, which came rushing and roaring forth te 
meet it, and licked it up like oil. Others drew fort with clashin, noise upon 
the ground, great sheets of glowing steel, emitting a.. insupportable heat, anda 
dull deep light like that which reddens in the eyes of savage beasts. 

Through these bewildering sights and deafening sounds, their conductor led 
them to where, in a dark portion of the building, one furnace burnt by night and 
day— so, at least, they gathered from the motion of his lips, for, as yet, they 

ceuld only see him speak: not hear him. The man who had been watchi 
this fire, and whose task was ended for the present, gladly withdrew, and le 
them with their friend ; who, spreading Nell’s littlecloak u a heap of ashes, 
and showing her where she could hong her outer-clothes to dry, signed to her and 
the old man to lie down and sleep. For himself, he took bis station on a rug- 
ged mat before the furnace-door, and resting his chin upon his hands, watched 
the flame as it shone through the iron chinks, and the white ashes as they fell in- 
to their bright hot grave below. 

The warmth of her bed, hard and humb'e as it was, combined with the great 
fatigue she had undergone, soon caused the tumult of the place to fall with @ 
gentler sound upon the child’s tired ears, and was not long in lulling her to 
sleep. The old man was stretched beside her, and with her hand upon his neck 
she lay and dreamed. 

It was yet night when she awoke, nor did she know how long, or for how short 
atime, she had slept. But she found herself protected, both from any cold air 
that might find its way into the building, and from the scorching heat, by some 
of the workmen's clothes ; and glancing at their friend,saw that he sat in exactly 
the same attitude, looking with a fixed earnestness of attention towards the fire, 
and keeping so very still that he did not even seem to breathe. She lay in the 
state between sleeping and waking, looking so long at his motionless figure that 
at length she almost feared he had died as he sat there; and softly rising and 
drawing close to him, ventured to whisper in his ear. ‘ s 

He moved, and glancing from her to the place she had lately occupied, as if 
to assure himself that it was really the child so near him, looked inquiringly inte 
her face. 

“I feared you were ill,” she said. ‘‘ The other men are all in motion, and you 


are 80 very quiet.” 

‘They leave me to myself,” he replied. ‘They know my humour. They 
laugh at me, but don’t harm me init. See yonder, there—that’s my friend.” 

“ The fire ?” said the child. 

“Tt has been alive as long as! have,” the man made answer. “ We talk and 
think together all night leng.” f : 

The child glanced quickly at him in her surprise, but he had turned his eyes in 
their former direction, and was musing as before. 

“It’s like a book to me,” he said,—‘ the only book I ever learned to read ; 
and many an old story it tells me. It’s music, for I should know its voice among 
a thousand, and there are other voices in its roar. It has its pictures, too. You 
don't know how many strange faces and different scenes I trace in the red-hot 
coals. It’s my memory, that fire, and shews me all my life.” ; 

The child, bending down to listen to his words, could not help remarking with 
what brightened eyes he continued to speak and muse. ; 

“Yes,” he said, with a faint smile, “ it was the same when! was quite a baby 
and crawled about it till I fell asleep. My father watched it then.” 

‘* Had you no mother?” asked the child. 

‘No! she wasdead. Women work hard in these parts. She worked her- 
self to death, they told me; and as they said so then, the fire has gone on 
saying the same thing ever since. I suppose it was true. I have always be- 
lieved it.’ 

“ Were you brought up here, then?” said the child. : 

“ Summer and winter,” he replied. ‘ Secretly at first, but when they found it 
out, they let him keep me here. So the firenursed me—the same fire. It has 
never gone out.” 

“ You are fond of it?” said the child. 

“Of course I am. He died before it. 
where those ashes are burning now—and wondered, I remember, w 
help him.” 

‘* Have you been here ever since!” asked the child. 

“ Ever since I came to watch it ; but there was a while between, and a very 
dreary while it was. It burntall the time, though, and roared and lea ed when 
I came back, as it used todo in our play days. You may guess from looking at 
me what kind of child I was, but for all the difference between us I was achild, 
and when I saw you in the street to-night, you pat me in mind of myself as I 
was after he died, and made me wish to bring you tothe old fire. I thought of 
those old times again, when I saw you sleeping by it. You should be sleeping 
now. Lie down again, poor child, lie down again.” 

With that he led her to her rude couch, and covering her with the clothes 
with which she had found herself enveloped when she awoke, returned to his 
seat, whence he removed no more, unless to feed the furnace, but remained mo- 
tionless asa statue. The child continued to watch him for a little time, but 
soon yielded to the drowsiness that came upon her,and, in the dark strange place 
aud on the heap of ashes, slept as peacefully, as if the room had been a palace 
chamber, and the bed, a bed of down. i 

When she awoke again, broad day was shining through the lofty openings in 
the walls, and, stealing in slanting rays bat midway down, seemed to make the 
building darker than it had been at night. ‘The clang and tumult was still going 
on, and the remorseless fires were burning fiercely as before ; for few changes of 
night and day brought rest or quiet there. 

Her friend parted his breakfast—a scanty mess of coffee and some coarse bread 
—with the child and her grandfather, and inquired whither they were going. She 
told him that they sought some distant country place, remote from towns, or 
even other villages, and with a faltering tongue inquired what road they would 
do best to take. 

“T know little of the country,” he said, shaking his head ; ‘“ forsuch as I pass 
all our lives before our furnace doors, and seldom go forth to breathe. But there 
are such places yonder.” 

“ And far from here?” said Nell. 

“ Ay, surely. How could they be near us, and be green and fresh The road 
lies, too, through miles, all lighted up by fires like ours—a strange black road, 
and one that would frighten you by night.” 

“We are here, and must go on,” said the child, boldly, for she saw that 
the old man listened with anxious ears to this account. 

“Rough people—paths never made for little feet like yours—a dismal, blight- 
ed way—is there no turning back, my child?” 


I saw him fall aren ty oe 
y it didn’t 


“ There is none,” cried Nell, pressing forward. “ Tf you can direct us, do. ff 
not, pray do not seek to turn us from our purpose. Indeed you do not know the 
danger that we shun, and how right and true we are in flying from it, or you 


would not try to stop us, | am sure you would not.” 

“God forbid, if it is so!” said their uncouth protector, glancing from the 
eager child to her grandfather, who hung his head and bent his eyes upon the 
ground. “I'll direct you from the door, the best Ican. I wish I could do 
more,” 

He showed them, then, by which road they must leave the town, and what 
course they should hold when they had gained it He lingered so long on these 
instructions that the child with a fervent blessing tore herself away, and staid to 
hear no more . 

But before they had reached the corner of the lane, the man came runing af- 
ter them, and pressing her hand, left something in 1t—two old battered, smoke- 
encrusted penny pieces. Who knows but they shone as brightly in the eyes of 
angels, as golden gifts that have been chronicled on tombs? 

And thus they separated : the child to lead her sacred charge further from 
guilt and shame, and the labourer to attach a fresh interest to the spot where his 
guests had slept ; and read new histories in his furnace fire. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


In all their journeying, they had never longed so ardently, they had never so 


pined and wearied, for the freedom of pure air and open country, as now No, 

| not even on that memorable morning, when, deserting their old home, they 

| abandoned themselves to the mercies of a strange world, and left all the dumb 

and senseless things they had known and loved, behind—not even then, had 

| they so yearned for the fresh solitudes of wood, hill-side, and fieldas now ; when 

the noise and dirt and vapour, of the great manufacturing town, recking with 

lean misery and hungry wretchedness, hemmed them in on every side, and seem- 
ed to shut out hope, and render escape impossible. 


“Two days and nights!” thought the child. ‘He said two days and nights 
we should have to spend among such scenes as these. Oh! if we live to reach 
the country once again, if we get clear of these dreadful places, though it is on- 
ly to lie down and die, with what a grateful heart I shall thank God for so 
[hal 

With thoughts like this, and with some vague design of travelling to a great 
distance among streams and mountains, where only very poor and simple peo 
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lived, and where ight maintain themselves by very humble helpi 
eee on terrors as that from which they fled, —the child, 
with no resource but the poor man’s gift, and no encouragement but that which 
flowed from her own heart, and its sense of the truth and -right of what she did, 
nerved herself to this last journey, and boldly pursued her task. , 

“We shall be very slow to-day, dear,” she said, as they toiled painfully thro’ | 
the streets ; ‘‘ my feet are sore, and I have pains in all my limbs from the wet 
of yesterday. I saw that he looked at us and thought of that, when he said how 
long we should be upon the road.” ! 

“Tt was a dreary way he told us of,” returned her grandfather, piteously. 
‘Ts there no other roud? Will you not let me go some other way than 
this?” Ltr 

“ Places lie beyond these,” saii the child, firmly, ‘‘ where we may live in 

e, and be tempted to do no harm. We will take the road that pro- 

mises to have that end, and we would not turn eut of it, if it were a hun- 
dred times worse than our fears lead us to expect. We would not, dear, would 
we 1?” 

“No,” replied the old man, wavering in his voice, no less than in his manner. 
“No. Let usgoon, Iam ready. I am quite ready, Nell.” 

The child walked with more difficulty than she had led her companion to ex- 
pect, for the pains that rackéd her joints were of no common severity, and ex- 
ertion increased them. But they wrung from her no complaint, or look of suf- 
fering ; and although the two travellers proceeded very slowly, they did pro- 
ceed ; and clearing the town in course of time, began to feel that they were 
fairly on their way. 

A long suburb of red brick houses—some with patches of garden-ground, 
where coal-dust and factory smoke darkened the shrinking leaves, and coarse 
rank flowers ; and where the struggling vegetation sickened and sank under 
the hot breath of the kiln and furnace, making them by its presence seem yet 
more blighting and unwholesome than in the town itself,—a long, flat, 
straggling suburb paesed, they came by slow degrees upon a cheerless region, 
where not a blade of grass was seen to grow; where not a bud put forth its 
promise in the spring ; where nothing green could live but on the surface of 
the stagnant pools, which here and there lay idly sweltering by the black 
road i " 

Advancing more and more into the shadow of this mournful plece, its dark 
depressing influence stole upon their spirits, and filled them with a dismal gloom. 
On every side, and as far as the eye could see into the heavy distance, tall chim- 
neys, crowding on each other, and presenting that endless repetition of the same 
dull, ugly, form, which is the horror of oppressive dreams, poured out their 
plague of smoke, obscured the light, and made foul the melancholy air. On 
mounds of ashes by the way-side, sheltered only by a few rough boards, or rot- 
ten pent-house roofs. strange engines spun and writhed like tortured creatures ; 
clanking their iron chains, shrieking in their rapid whirl from time to time as 
though in torment unendurable, and making the ground tremble with their ago- 
nies. Dismantled houses here and there appeared, tottering to the earth, prop- 

up by fragments of others that had fallen down, unroofed, windowless, 
blackened, desolate, but yet inhabited. Men, women, children, wan in their 
looks and ragged in attire, tended the engines, fed their tributary fires, begged 
upon the road, or scowled half-naked from the doorless housea. Then came 
more of the wrathful monsters, whose like they almost seemed to be in their 
wildness and their untamed air, screeching and turning round and round again ; 
and still, before, behind, and to the right and left, was the same interminable 
perspective of brick towers, never ceasing in their black vomit, blasting all 
things living or inanimate, shutting out the face of day, and closing on all these 
horrors with a dense dark cloud. 

But night-time in this dreadful spot !—night, when the smoke was changed 
to fire ; when every chimney spirted up its flame ; and places, that had been 
dark vaults all day, now shone red-hot, with figures moving to and fro within 
their blazing jaws, and calling to one another with hoarse cries—night, when 
the noise of every strange machine was aggravated by the darkness; when the 
people near them looked wilder and more savage ; when bands of unemployed 
labourers paraded in the roads, or clustered in torch light round their leaders, 
who told them in stern langnage of their wrongs; and urged them on to frightful 
cries and threats ; when maddened men, armed with sword and firebrand, spurn- 
ing the tears and prayers of women who would restrain them, rushed forth on 
errands of terror and destruction, to work no ruin half so surely as their own— 
night, when carts came rumbling by, filled with rude coffins (for contagious dis- 
ease and death had been busy with the living crops) ; when orphans cried, and 
distracted women shrieked and followed in their wake—night, when some called 
for bread, and some for drink to drown their cares; and some with tears, and 
some with staggering feet, and some with bloodshot eyes, went brooding home 
—night, which, unlike the night that Heaven sends on earth, brought with it no 
peace, nor quiet, nor signs of blessed sleep,—who shall tell the terrors of the 
night to that young wandering child ! 

And yet she lay down, with nothing between her and the sky; and with no 
fears for herself, for she was past it now, put up a prayer fer the poor old man. 
So very weak and spent she felt, so very calm and unresisting, that she had no 
thoughts of any wants of her own, but prayed that God would raise up some 
friend for him. She tried to recall the way they had come, and to Jook in the 
direction where the fire by which they had slept last night was burning. She 
had forgotten to ask the name of the poor man, their friend, and when she had 
remembered him in her prayers, it seemed ungrateful not to turn one look to- 
wards the spot where he was watching. 


A penny loaf wasall they had had thatday. It was very little, but even hun- 

er was forgotten in the strange tranquillity that my > over her senses. She 
e down very gently, and, with a quiet smile upon her face, fell into a slum. 
ber. I was not like sleep—and yet it must have been, or why those pleasant 
dreams of the little scholar all night long! 

Morning came. Much weaker, diminished powers even of sight and hearing, 
and yet the child made no complaint—perhaps would have made none, even 
if she had not that inducement to be silent, travelling by her side. She 
felt a hopelessness of their ever being extricated together from that forlorn 
place, adull conviction that she was very ill, perhaps dying ; but no fear or anx- 
lety. 

A loathing of food, that she was not conscious of until they expended 
their last penny in the purchase of another loaf, prevented her partaking 
even of this poor repast. Her grandfather ate greedily, which she was glad 
to see. 

Their way lay through the same scenes us yesteiday, with no variety or im- 
rovement. There was the same thick air, difficult to breathe; the same 
lighted ground, the same hopeless prospect, the same misery and distress. 

Objects appeared more dim, the noise less, the path more rugged and un- 
even, for sometimes she stumbled, and became roused, as it were, in the ef- 
fort z prevent herself from falling. Poor child! the canse was in her totter- 
ing feet. 











‘owards the afternoon, her grandfather complained bitterly of hunger. She 


approached one of the wretched hovels by the way-side, and knocked with her 
hand upon the door. 

“* What would you have here?” said a gaunt miserable man, opening it. 

“Charity. A morsel of bread.” 

“Do you see that?” returned the man, hoarsely, pointing to a kind of 
bundle on the ground. ‘ That's adead child. I and five hundred other men 
were thrown out of work three month ago. That is my third child, and last. 
Do you think I have charity to bestow, or a morsel of bread to spare ?” 

he child recoiled from the door, and it closed upon her. Impelled by strong 
necessity,she knocked at another, a neighbouring one,which,yielding to the slight 
pressure of her hand, flew open. 

It seemed that a couple of poor families lived in this hovel, for two women, 
each among children of her own, occupied different portions of the room. In 
the centre stood a grave gentleman in black, who appeared to have just entered, 
and who held by the arm a boy. 

“« Here, woman,” he said, “ here’s your deaf and dumb son. You may thank 
me for restoring him to you. He was brought before me this morning, charg- 
ed with theft ; and with any other boy it would have gone hard, I assure you. 
But as I had compassion on his infirmities, and thought he might have learnt 
no better, I have managed to bring him back to you. Take more care of him 
for the future.” 

“ And won't you give me back my son ?”’ said the other woman, hastily rising 
and confronting him. ‘* Woot you give me back my son, sir, who was trans- 
ported for the same offence 1” 

“ Was he deaf and dumb, woman '” asked the gentleman, sternly. 

“Was he not, sir 2” 

“ You know he was not.” 
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and soul, while you gentlemen are quarrelling among yourselves whether they 
ought to learn this or that !—Be a just man, sir, and give me back my son.” 

** You are desperate,” said the gentleman, taking out his snuff-box, “and I 
am sorry for you.” 

“T am desperate,” returned the woman, “ and you have made me so. Give 
me back my son, to work for these helpless children. Be a just man, sir, and 
for God’s sake, as you have had mercy upon this boy, give me back my son!” 

The child had seen and heard enough to know that this was not a place at 
which to ask for alms. She led the old man softly from the door, and they 
pursued their journey. 

With less and less of hope or strength, as they went on, but with an undi- 
minished resolution not to betray by any word or sign her sinking state, so long 
as she had energy to move, the child, throughont the remainder of that hard day, 
compelled herself to proceed ; not even stopping to rest as frequently as usual, 
to compensate in some measure for the tardy pace at which she was obliged to 
walk. Evening was drawing on, but had not closed in, when—still travelling 
among the same dismal objects—they came to a busy town. 

Faint and spiritless as they were, its streets were insupportable. After hum- 
bly asking for relief at some few doors and being repulsed, they agreed to make 
their way out of it as speedily as they could, and try if the inmates of any lone 
house beyond, would have more pity on their exhausted state. 

They were dragging themselves along through the last street, and the child 
felt that the time was close at hand when her enfeebled powers would bear no 
more. There appeared before them, at this juncture, going in the same direc- 
tion as themselves, a traveller on foot, who, with a portmanteau strapped to his 
back, leant upon a stout stick, as he walked, and read from a book which he held 
in his other hand. 

It was not an easy matter to come up with him, and beseech his aid, for he 
walked fast, and was a little distance in advance. At length he stopped to look 
more attentively at some passage in his book. Animated with a ray of hope, 
the child shot on before her grandfather, and, going close to the stranger with- 
out rousing him by the sound of her footsteps, began in a few faint words to im- 
plore hishelp. He turned his head, the child clapped her hands together, ut- 
tered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at his feet. 

arti 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN 
GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. POULETT CAMERON, K. T. 8., ETC. 
EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE IN PERSIA. 


[Continued from the last Albion.) 


A few days after my arrival at Teflis, an event took place, which first led to 
the long-wished for opportunity of my beholding a considerable body of the 
Russian soldiery under arms, and that, too, under circumstances which, though 
I have since beheld, and upon the same parade, en masse, ten times the number 
of those at present assembled, I am Jed to believe could not have more oppor- 
tunely occurred for affording me an insight into the efficiency and capability of 
the military service of this vast empire, since they were composed of troops not 
engaged in the ordinary routine of garrison or cantonment duty, but actively and 
laboriously employed, the greater part of the year, against a fierce, energetic, 
and enterprising enemy. 

The incident to which I allude was the return of the regiment of Mussulman 
cavalry of the Caucasus to their native country. - 

This corps, which excited so much wonder and attention among the foreign 
officers present at the grar.d review at Kalisch, in 1835, from their picturesque 
Asiati¢ costumes, their mode of warfare, and tout ensemble so entirely different 
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On the infantry and Line Cossacks I shall remark as I proceed in my narrative. 
had previously determined, from my intimacy with the Hetman, and having 
been so much among the latter, to fall in, and todo duty with them on the occa- 
sion ; and, having been warned of the possibility of some exceeding rough play 
during the melée, took the precaution of previously carefully examining my 
allant horse’s i em and the noble animal himself. He was a 
right bay, of the Turcoman breed, standing upwards of fifteen hands, with 
the strength of a bull and the spirit of a lion, and withal disciplined and trained 
to perfection. 
he order of the day was a species of conflict partaking more of the character 
of a guerilla warfare than the ordinary routine of a regular and disciplined 
force, consisting of a rapid succession of attacks and retreats on the one side ; 
while defensive resistance, or a sudden and combined onset of the whole body, 
formed the leading characteristics of the other; this mode of action being that 
in which the troops were constantly engaged with their mountain adversaries of 
the Caucasus. 

The conflict began by a variety of movements on the part of the infantry, im 
two massive columns, covered by their guns, and the Mussulman and irregular 
cavalry—the Cossacks of the Line and Don personating the assailants; and a 
finer, or more magnificent body of men than the former were never under arms : 
solid and steady as a wall, they moved more like some well organized and ad- 
mirablv-ordered machine than a mass of living life, and a single glance would 
at once have informed a practised beholder of the invaluable qualities of the 
Russian soldier, and of what, under brave and skilful officers, he is capable of 
performing—patient, docile, and enduring, it may be said he is composed of a 
material not to be met with in any other country but his own. Wholly and en- 
tirely different, in point of character, to his chivalrous and impetuous Gallic ad- 
yersary—and still more opposed to that dogged, fierce, and lion hearted energy, 
which renders the Briton, when worsted, and turned at all points, more formida- 
than ever*—the qualities he is possessed of may yet be said to render him, im 


| some respects, superior to them both. 


During these movements, the warriors of the Line sustained the part of the 
assailants, with a degree of skill and enterprise that displayed their matchless 
horsemanship and unrivalled knowledge of light warfare ;—now threatening the 
massive column before them—then, all at once, with the rapidity of lightning, 
tushing upon the guns, and again, as if by magic, breaking off into single files, 
and discharging their long guns,t they advanced, or retreated, keeping their ad- 
versaries perpetually on the alert, and utterly ignorant where the next onslaught 
would be made. 

I have spoken but little of the Cossacks of the Don, partly from their being 
so few in number, and partly that they may be scarcely said to merit any parti- 
cular observation : but I may here remark, from what I have subsequently seen, 
that they are greatly inferior to their brethren of the Line,as well as those of the 
Black Sea. Nor does this observation arise from any unjust partiality towards 
the former, consequent to my having passed so much time among them, and for 
days and weeks been out with them in the chase, partaking of their bread, 
and a regular inmate of their huts,—advantages which my subsequent short so- 
journ upon the Don left me no time to enjoy whilst there ; but what I have as- 
serted [ have heard from many Russian officers themselves ; the source of this 
degeneracy being traced to a variety of causes, not the least of which, I 
should conceive, has been the attempt of the Imperial Government to drill 
and discipline them as regular dragoons, which has had the effect of consi- 
derably impairing their efficiency, without in the least answering the purpose 
intended, it being a service for which neither men nor horses are in the least 
degree qualified. In the organization and formation of the Cossacks of the 
Line and those of the Black Sea this error has very wisely been avoided. 





from all and everything around them, was the first military body raised by Rus- 
sia in her suuthern Caucasian provinces,and were engaged, organized, and equip- 
ped as a standing body of irregular cavalry, on exactly siiilar principles to those 
russalahs, or regiments, serving under the British Government of India, each 
man receiving a certain standard of pay for horse, arms and accoutrements, the 
entire of which were furnished at his sole charge. 

A two days’ féte and rejoicing was to mark the event of the soldiers’ return, 
and their disbandment to their homes; they having been relieved'by a similar 
number of their countrymen at Warsaw. 

On the morning of the 12th June, the day which had been previously notified 
by their commander as that which would mark their arrival, | was invited by 
the Governor-General (Golovine,) with his usual urbanitv and kindness, to be 
present : and accordingly, about nine o'clock, proceeded tothe vice-regal pa- 
lace. The General, surrounded by his brilliant staff, the civil and military au- 
thorities, &nd commanding officers of regiments, was standing in a balcony 
overlooking the Parade in front, on which were drawn up four companies of in- 
fantry, as a guard of honour, with their band, to receive and welcome the re- 
turning soldiery. The ground was kept by a party of Cossacks of the Don, be- 
yond whom stood a quintuple line of carriages, drotskys, and britchkas, filled 
with elegant and beautifully-dressed women, some in their splendid national 
costumes, others in the extremity ofthe modes de Paris. Brilliant and superb- 
ly-equipped cavaliers, also, in the picturesque attire of the Georgian, the Per- 
sian, and the Osmanli, mounted on magnificently-caparisoned horses, dashed up 
and down the gay throng; while, beyond, the mass of heads seemed to rise in 
countless myriads. 





It was now the infantry assumed the offensive, and, formed in two lines, and 
covered by their tirailleurs, in addition to their guns and cavalry, advanced im 
| turn. And it was here either the faulty nature of the system of drill, or the 
| the heavy and inert nature of the Russian soldier, became but too clearly mani- 
| fest. Instead of taking advantage of the inequalities of the ground, or any 
other occasional cover that offered, the skirmishers either stood rigidly fixed, or 
| moved according to order, their eyes turned immovably upon their leader, with 

the same automaton-like motion they had previously exhibited in column, they 
being dressed to a ridiculous pitch of exactness, and the same course of action 
| followed up in the present instance, though of a nature so wholly and utterly 
| dissimilar to that previously introduced. : 
| This sufficiently explained to me what I had before found some difficulty 
in understanding,—the successes of the Turkish cavalryt in the campaigns of 
| the last war; and the conviction forced itself upon my mind, that, with some 
| addition to our numbers, with the active and energetic gentry at my back, it 
would have been a task of no more than ordinary difficulty to have captured 
the guns, and, turning them upon the infantry,—had our work been of a busi- 
ness-like nature,—have had a more than even chance of carrying they day. 
| It was.during this movement the scene became doubly animated ; though it 
| required constant vigilance on the part of the officers to prevent the horsemen 
| on both sides from coming to actual blows, as, heated by the contest, several 
| severe falls had occurred, and bruises innumerable were exchanged between 
| the belligerents ; while an unfortunate incident had like very nearly to have 
| been productive of most serious mischief. 
Une of the Mussulman cavalry had discharged his piece at a Cossack, part 





The distant sound of military music now burst upon the ear, and announced | of the contents of which—owing to its having been either loaded for some time, 


the approach of the regiment. It gradually neared, and, at length, preceded by | 8° that the powder had become as a ball, or to the wadding being of a thick 
a troop of Cossacks of the Line, who wheeled right and left on either flank, | heavy nature—entered the man’s side, who fell from his horse, the blood gush- 


they marched upon the Parade, saluting the General as they passed, the infan- | ing forth in a thick stream over his comrade next him, who, supposing it ue 
try presenting arins, with the band playing the national anthem of “ God save | ceeded from a shot and was intentionally fired, on the iastant struck the 


the Emperor,” while one tremendous shout, which rose from the vast multitude, | hometan senseless from his saddle with the butt of his long gun. Parties on 


seemed to shake the earth. 
Arrived upon the ground, they wheeled up into line, the General descending 
into the square, accompanied by us all, and followed by two attendants, each 


| either side now rushed to the spet,—the djerreed flew like a hail-storm—while 
lance and firelock butts rung with a sound that in cooler moments would have 
made one’s ear ache to listen to. 


bearing a small tray filled with crosses of honour and gold andsilver medals, | Fortunately, the Cossack, though severely was not dangerously hurt ; but it 


As we passed down the front but one feeling pervaded me, asI gazed onthe | Was not without considerable difficulty the storm was appeased and the combat- 
line of soldiery, and that was—«lisappoiritment! The costumes, varied and of | ants separated,—and then not before some sharp wounds and many sets of sore 
all colours, with the long matchlocks, and other Asiatic arms and appointmeats, | bones had been given and exchanged on both sides,—two-thirds of the whole, 
might have proved of some attraction, certainly, had I come from the West, | however, (if the truth must be tuld,) being monopolized by the Mussulman ca- 
but, after a three years’ tour and residence in the East, the novelty was past, | valry, who, in good sooth, notwithstanding their numerical superiority, were ne 


and, looking only to their efficiency for the service in which they were required, | match for their adversaries. 


I must candidly confess my opinion fell to avery low ebb. That the horses 
would be jaded and out of condition, from their long march, [ might have been 
led to expect (although that had been performed by very easy stages ;) but I cer- 
tainly did not look to behold the squalid, stunted, and miserable set of hacks of 
which the generality of the horses of the corps seemed to be composed,* and 
as I glanced upon my friends of the Line, I could not help thinking that, al- 
though not one-fourth their numerical strength, they, or a similar number of my 
old friend Skinner's Horse, would very soon have sent the whole to the right 


| about. 


Having passed down the ranks, the General returned to the front, when, both 
flanks having wheeled up so as to form three sides of a square, he addressed them 
in a short energetic speech, (which was translated to them in Tartar-Turkish by 
an interpreter,) in which he thanked them for their service, in the name of the 
Emperor, exhorted them to future good conduct, and loyalty to their sovereign, 
and then, calling upon those recommended asthe most deserving to advance, 
placed upon their breasts the various decorations and medals awarded them, the 
guards presenting arms and the band playing the national anthem; they then 
wheeled back into line, and having once more passed and saluted the General 
the ceremony ended. 

The afternoon was appointed for a grand review (including the details of an 
action) of the troops in garrison, increased by the addition of all the outposts in 
the neighbourhood that could be conveniently called in. 

They consisted of about 3000 infantry, the head-quarters of a Pulk of Cossacks 
| of the Line, a squadron of that of the Don, the Mussulman cavalry, the various 
| contigents of irregular horse from Karabaugh, Erivan &c., &c., under their res- 
pective chieftains, and eight guns, 9 and 6 pound field-pieces. 

Of the Mussulman cavalry I have already spoken, and very few words will 
| suffice to describe the other irregulars, who, with the exception of their leaders, 
| were the veriest rabble ever brought together. In the artillery, too, I must 

confess, | was disappointed. The guns in themselves were bad enough, awk- 
ward, clumsy, and heavy, and though the men were as fine a body as the 
most fastidious military critic would wish to behold, the entire matériel was 
indifferent in the extreme, and still worse served, not to be mentioned, indeed, 
| in comparison with the artillery of any state in Europe that I had previously wit- 
nessed ; and there are very few, even among the smaller ones, thatI have not.* 





* I have since heard that by far the greater number of the horses, being the property 
of the riders, had been sold on their quitting Warsaw ; their period of duty being finish- 


| The brouillerie was at the highest, when an accident had well-nigh occurred to 

myself,which would have included me in the list of the casualties on the occasion. 
With others, at the moment of its commencement, I had spurred my horse be- 
tween the combatants, when a tremendous shout of ‘ Ya Allah !"” caught my 
attention. On turning my head, [ found it proceeded from a Mussulman about 
ten paces distant, who, standing in his saddle, with his djerreed upraised, its evi- 
dent aim and object being nothing more or less than my own pericranium, which, 
however hard and well-seasoned, I felt morally convinced must come by the 
worst in such a collision. Possibly he may not have intended throwing it ; 
at all events, it looked very like it, and there was little time for reflection. 
His position being somewhat aslant towards the left, was considerably ia 
my favour; accordingly, stooping over my saddle-bow, I dashed at him. 
| My right leg encountered his—his horse staggered with the shock—and he was 
sprawling in an instant—while a general hurra issued from my own followers at 
the result. 

Both lines, now formed up into one massive solid square, prepared to resist 
cavalry. This mancuvre was executed with a heaviness and deliberation which 
would have rendered it very hazardous in the presence of an active, enterpris- 

ing enemy§. We charged down upon them; and though many of the horses 





! 
| * Thave heard many French officers assert that, in the retreats to Corunna and from 
| Burgos, when all order and discipline appeared to be lost in the British ranks,the slight- 
| est prospect of an engagement produced, as if by magic, the immediate restoration of 
| both ; the officers, who the moment before appeared wholly without the slightest autho- 
rity or control, being obeyed upon the instant, as if upon the parade. 
| + In reference to the carbine and pistol in use in our own Army,—which, I think, ex- 
| perience has shown, as regards the former, to be productive of very little utility, and 
| the latter none at all,—I trust [ may venture to hazard an observation, which may merit 
some consideration from the authorites in England, as to the importance of arming 
some regiments of light cavalry with long, but very LicHt, pieces—something similar 
to the artillery fusil. Napoleon, towards the close of his eventful career, was fully 
| convinced of the advantages accruing from such a measure ; and, accordingly, in his 
| campaigns in France, in 1514, several regiments of chasseurs were prostéad with 
| them. From the number being so limited, and the time of their being brought into play 
| of so confined a period, but very little is known as to what was the result of the experi- 
ment. There are, however, many Aastrian officers now living who can attest as to how 
severely on several occasions they smarted from it, when,linking bridles, they perform- 
| ed the duties of light infantry. If worsted, they galloped off ; whereas, if the heavy Co- 
| lumn on which they were practising as a target threw out its skirmishers to repel them, 
| down they were,sabring away, in atwinkling. On the present occasion wed omy might 
| have been repeated toa murderous extent. The Cossack pieces,not one third the weight 
| of the infantry eernet, snarled Coney as far; andthe men were on and off their hor- 
| ses with an agility, dexterity, and rapidity, which baffles all description. Another thing 


. ay ? : ‘ | worthy of observat yas the ad mirable dispositi f tol, which, placedin the 
“He was,” cried the woman. “ He was deaf, dumb, and blind, to all that | ed on their leaving that city, it became an object of some importance with the men to | worthy 0 vation was the a rable disposition of the pistol, w P 


was good and right, from his cradle. Her boy may have learnt no better ! whe 
did mine learn better? where could he! who was there to teach him better, 
where was it to be learnt 1” 


“* Peace, woman,”’ said the gentleman, “ your boy ‘was in possession of all his | 


senses.” 


; 3 , 
“He was,” cried the mother ; “and he was the more easy to be led astray | ‘° epi} beh iE 


dispose of their horses where very large prices would be given for them, in comparison | belt, is fastened to a cord that passes round the body by the left shoulder, over which 
with what they would receive in their own country on their return it is thrown after — fired, without the least hindrance or detriment to the horseman, 
+ 1 was informed that during the viceroyalty of the ««lebrated Yermoloff, himself an | till he can conveniently replace it I reference to this, it should be remembered how 
artillery officer, that this branch of the army wasthe most efficient of the whole, and | repeatedly, afver an action of cavalry with us, the men have been found to have lost 
that it fell into it present decayed state, like all other departments ofthe government | their pistols; and that, too, not from any fault of their own, but from being compelled, 
where money was to be obtained, (as, of all the large sums awarded towards maintain- | the moment it was discharged, to grasp the sabre to resist an assailant, which necessa- 
ing its efficiency, a mere trifle only was ever appropriated to the purpose,) only during | rily obliged them to drop the weapon from being unable to return it to the holster. 
dainistresion that season of pillage, bribery, and mis- | _ 7 In the war of 1828, two entire columns of the Russian army, under the Field-Marshal 
| rule, on the part of all ranks of Russian officials, (with few, few indeed, honourabie ex- Diebitsch, consisting of between six and seven thousand men, were completely broken, 


re 
or 





because he had them. If you save this boy because he may not know right | veptions,) from the highest to the lowest. Timely, indeed, was the Emperor's visit | andthe greater part sabred, in the actionat Derveesh-kevy, by the Turkish cavalry of 

from wrong, why did you not save mine who wes never taught the difference! | which, by the salutary example made of some of the offenders, and the unceremonious 

You gentlemen have as good a right to punish her boy, that God has kept in dismissal of others, beginning with their chief, restored some degree of order. In addi- 
’ 


tion to the supersession of the government of the Baron Rosen, by the severe perhaps, 


ignorance of sound and speech as you have to punish mine, that you kept in ig- | but firm, just, and vigorous administration of General Golovine, at the period] was at 


norance yourselves. How many of the girls and boys—ah, men and women 


too,—that are brought before you, and you don’t pity, are deaf and dumb in 


their minds, and go wrong in that state, and are punished in that state, body | redressing, the grievances of all parties. 


~4 : ~~ ” 
- et ~ 


Teflis, a special commission was sitting, presided over by the senator, Baron Hahn, (a | of the fight,) there is great probability the Russians wou 
nobleman no less remarkable for his public merit than his private worth,) the members | much more serious difficulties than they subsequently encountered before their eagles 
of which traversed the country in every direction, for the purpose of inquiring into,and | were planted on the walls of Adrianople. 


the army of the late Mahomed Redschid Pasha. In that disastrous affair, had this gal- 
lant body of men received the slightest support from their infantry, (the miserable Ni- 
zam Djedditt, who one and al! bolted, almost without firing a shot,) or indeed,from any 
other part of the Vizier’s force, (for they were left weeny and entirely to bear the brunt 

d have had to contend with 





6 The present Sovereign of Russia has greatly improved the military system of his 
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plunged, reared, and would not advance in face of the tremendous and well- 
sustained fire which met them as they came on, by far the greater part bore gal- 
lantly up, particularly those in rear of myself,—some two or three of whom, 
however, the moment I reined up, unable to follow the example so immediately, 
from the headlong pace we were at, came full butt upon my horse's crupper, 
who little expecting to be charged in that quarter, threw up his heels with such 
force and vigour, that I began to entertain doubts as to whether he had not 
some intention of throwing a summerset,—an idea the very reverse of agree- 
able, when it is considered I was within a few inches of the double row of brist- 
ling bayonets of the kneeling ranks, and an equally unpleasant garniture in those 
of the standing,—upon either of which had I been thrown, I must, to a cer- 
tainty, have been flung like a trussed partridge, unless fortune awarded me a 
special mark of her favour by permitting me to alight between both, of which 
the chances were fifty to one against me. 

Wheeling to the right, we rushed round the square with the rapidity of a 
whirlwind. This was the conclusion ; and, having drawn up and saluted, the 
troops filed off to their respective quarters, while J rejoined my friends in the im- 
mediate circle of the Governor-General, —and greatly to their astonishment,and 
a little, I rather suspect, to the disappointment of some, without any other sou- 
venir than one or two trifling contusions. 

The follewing day was devoted to an erhibition of a somewhat different 
nature. This was a description of passage-of-arms with the lance and djer- 
reed, and a field of exercise for all arms, forming a rendezvous for the whole 
of the Caucasian nobility, Circassian, Georgian, Osmanli, or Persian*. 

The lists—if I may so term them—formed a part of the high-road, half-a-mile 
distant from the town, and were enclosed in a space of about three hundred yards 
in length and thirty in breadth. The ground was kept by a party of Cossacks of 
the Don, with their long spears ; within whom, again, at intervals, were a party 
of gens-d’armerie, acting, { suppose, as marshals of the field, from their being 
present there to preserve order, and take care that the heat of temper excited by 
the sport should not be carried too far. 

As on the previous morning, every species of carriage was in requisition, and 
formed in lines round the enclosure ; and in no clime or country could a supe- 
riority of female beauty to that at preseut assembled ever have been brought to- 
gether. Indeed, what with their loveliness, the brilliancy and magnificence of 
the various costumes of the tilters, the striking and singular nature of the entire 
ecene,—in which it appeared the extremes of Dartoe and Asia had, as it were, 
met together,—all formed a picture, a similarity to which I had never previously, 
and have never since, witnessed. ; 

In the area all the horses were of the first Eastern blood ; and well did their 
admirable training tend to display the matchless address and superior horseman- 
ship of the riders, conspicuous among whom at the djerreed, and who certainly 
bore away the palm from all competitors, was a young Karabaugh nobleman : 
he was clad in a superb Persian costume, consisting of a surcoat of the richest 
purple velvet, magnificently embroidered with gold, and vest composed of shawl 
formed of the very finest cashmere ; while his horse, of the choicest breed of 
his provineet, was caparisoned in a style befitting the rank of his rider. He 
was an uncommonly fine young man, but excited some ill-will among the spec- 
tators, as he proudly caracoled through the lists, from the want of moderation he 
displayed in the use of his weapon, which his unrivalled skill and dexterity easily 
permitted his doing without in the least risking the chance of his being worsted 
by any of his opponents, who on several occasions were made to feel the force 
of his arm, with a severity the rules of courtesy scarcely warranted, more than 
one being flung from their saddles with extreme violence ; as it was, therefore, a 
loud hurra greeted a mischance which happened to himself, when the djerreed 
gave place to the lance exercise, in which, however expert, he found himself 
overmatched by a wild-looking Koordish chieftain, from the frontiers of Erivan, 
to whom he became opposed ; and who, after several turns, as they again met in 
full career, dexterously parried his lance, so as to throw it over his own shoulder, 
and then, as he passed him, (my own bonesache at the reminiscence, for on 
more than one occasion, the same has happened to myself), darted his weapon 
at his back with such force, that after a vain, and desperate effort to keep his 
seat, he fell heavily over his horse's left shoulder. The shout which arose, 
seemed to half madden him, as he sprang upon his horse, and dashed towards his 
antagonist ; the gens-d’aries however forced themselves between, and separated 
them. 

A brilliant ball at the hospitable mansion of the Prince de C , who is re- 
garded as the head of the Georgian nobility, closed the festivities of the day. 

A few days afterwards, I was invited by the General-in-Chief to view the 
barracks, hospital, and drill of two of the regiments then quartered in the 
town, an aide-de-camp of the chef-d’état major, General Kotzebue, being sent 
by that distingwished officer to accompany and impart every information te me 
in my round. 

My first visit was to the barracks, in which both corps were quartered,—a 
large, spacious building, and capable of affording accommodation for a much 
more considerable body of men that at present occupied it ; the interior exhibited 
the arms and accoutrements arranged, and preserved in a manner unsurpassed by 
any troops in the world ; and though in point of cleanliness the rooms were not 
altogether what could have been wished, every attention seemed to have been 
bestowed towards the care and comfort of the men. 

From thence I passed upon the parade, where several squads of recruits were 
at drill, and a company drawn out for my immediate inspection. In observing 
the former, I could not but remark upon a most singular contradiction in the 
Russian system, which was, that while the slow time (except for the purpose of 
instruction), and many other etceteras, having reference solely to parade, had 
been recently abolished, a variety of perplexing, harassing, and unnecessary de- 
tail had been introduced intothe manual and platoon exercises, as well as the 
system of manceavre, the purpose of which I must confess I was wholly at a 
loss to comprehend, unless it was to harass and worry the soldier both in mind 
and body ; at least so it appeared in my estimation, from being led to believe 
that simplicity, rapidity, and combination form the most essential requisites for 
securing a successful result to military movements. Another thing which struck 
my attention most forcibly was, that while the soldiers before me, in point of 
clothing and appearance, were all that the military eye would wish tu rest upon, 
many others who were either looking on, or strolling about the barrack-yard, pre- 
sented a picture the very reverse of all this in their undress, which, consisting of 
the usual slouching great-coat, covered in too many instances what might with 
justice be termed little better than an assortment of rags (by no means over 
clean) ; and, I may have been, though I think not, mistaken, in some instances, 
even the inexpressibles usually worn by my own compatriots in our native glens, 
and national regiments : this afforded a sad contrast when I reflected upon the 
appearance of our own men in India and the Mediterranean, who with their red, 
burly faces, and clothing resplendent with excessive cleanliness, are never seen 
to sech advantage as in their undress. 

From the barracks I proceeded to the general hospital, of which it would be 
impossible to speak in too high terms, since a greater degree of cleanliness, or- 
der, or comfort could not be found under any military department in the world. 
It consisted of a very large, handsome building, situated in the most airy as well 
as the most salubrious part of the environs of the city, and was divided into a 
variety of wards, admirably constructed so as to guard the patient from the intense 
heat of summer, as well as the severity of the winter culd: the tout ensemble, 
indeed, afforded a most gratifying picture of the vigilant care and attention it 
one towards the comfort of the sick and wounded. 

have since been led to believe, that much of this is owing to the active be- 
nevolence and superintendence of the commandant, Colonel B » since of 
many other Russian hospitals I subsequently visited, not only were by far the 
a number immeasurably inferior in all their arrangements to that of Teflis, 
ut in more than one instance completely the reverse. 

The Colonel was a gallant veteran, who had been in every grand action 
from the Borodino up to the taking of Paris, where he had the distinction, 
as he himself expressed it, of serving under the “Great Duke ;” for by 


such a term is that illustrious personage distinguished throughout the Russian 
army. 








In concluding these observations, it will not perhaps appear misplaced to take 
a cursory glance at the military code, towards the amelioration of which, and its 
gradual improvement, without detriment to the discipline of the service, the ac- 
tive mind of the Emperor has been turned with all its wonted energy. Indeed, 
before his accession to the throne, the system, even under the humane and en- 
lightened Alexander,was almost to the full as rigorous and cruel as in the time of 
his predecessor, and which, wholly without judgment, seemed to have but one 
common bond of union among all ranks,—that of terror; and fully confirming 
what I have heard from more than one officer of rank and distinction in the 
French army during the Empire, on whose judgment and moderation the fullest 
reliance might be placed, viz., that the composition of the Russian army in point 
of matériel, is perhaps the finest in the world; but drilled under an intolerant 
and cruel discipline, which reduces the men to mere machines, like most ma- 
chines, should its spring or connecting link be broken in the fall of their leader, 
and one or two other of the superior officers next in rank, the corps itself 
is ee from there being none of the juniors capable of assuming the com- 
manda, 

The same system may also be said to render them so extremely nervous 
regarding flank movements, or a sudden onset from an unexpected quarter, 





country. It is, however, in simplicity, as well as rapipity and combination, mu 
y; sre y ch behind 
ary > oe both in the French and English Armies. r 
e term ersian” is here used as signifying those provinces of the government 

of the Caucasus, beyond the Arras, which formed art of the territories of the Shah till 
wrested from him in the last war by his powerful adversary. In the same way the word 
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which was on more than one occasion the case during the last Turkish war, and 
productive of the most ruinous consequences. Till then, the outpost duties had 
invariably been entrusted to the Cossacks; but in the first of those campaigns, 
it was assigned to the regular troops, till the surprises and disasters which en- 
sued very quickly caused the old system to be restored ; and in those which fol- 
lowed, no repetition of the experiment ever occurred. 

Twelve years since, not only were the subordinate commissioned officers of a 
regiment, the captains and subalterns, liable to corporal punishment from 
the hands of their superiors, but it was by no means an uncommon occur- 
tence for them to be actually in attendance upon the tables of their comman- 
ders like other menials. 4 

This system, however, the Emperor very soon checked ; and a decision of his, 
on a most lamentable catastrophe, caused a sensation throughout the whole 
empire, not easily to be forgotten. As the unfortunate event to which I allude 
formed a theme for general conversation when I was in Russia, and exhibits a 
bright picture of the justice of its ruler, while it at the same. time offers the 
strongest corroborative proof of what I have mentioned regarding him, I may 
here relate it. 

An officer of hussars was proceeding with important despatches for the go- 
vernment towards St. Petersburg ; he had changed horses at one of the post- 
houses, and was about to resume his route, the carriage of a general officer 
drove up to the door, the inmate of which, on finding no other horses weve to be 
procured, immediately directed the removal of those attached to the hussar’s 
carriage. The officer respectfully remonstrated on this proceeding, first on the 
ground of his previous arrival at the post-house, and next upon the nature of his 
business, which was most urgent ; the only reply to his representations was the 
general springing from his chariot, and striking him a. violent blow wich his 
clenched fist full in the face. The blood of the young man rushed with a glow 
of crimson to his countenance at this wanton and unprovoked insult; he was 
from the southward,—the frontier was barely passed, and he was still armed ; in 
the frenzy of the moment, his quivering fingers grasped the pistol in his belt,— 
a flash, followed by a sudden yell, told the result, and, shot through the heart, his 
brutal superior fell dead at his feet ! 

The homicide was seized and brought to trial, was found guilty, and sentenced 
to the mines of Siberia. 

On the proceedings being sulymitted to the Emperor, he directed the reassem- 
bly of the court-martial, on the ground of the most material point of the evidence 
not having been entered upon them, or even indeed gone into, and which con- 
sisted in the fact, as to whether the pistol was at hand the moment it was fired, 
and above all if it was loaded at the time. This omission being rectified, and 
the former verdict adhered to, the finding and sentence of the court was short- 
ly afterwards published to the army, with the strong, magic, and emphatic words 
of disapproved and annulled attached to the same ! 

A few brief but forcible remarks from the emperor recorded his reasons for 
the view he had taken of the subject, and which stated that both parties, mov- 
ing in the same rank of life as gentlemen,* the indignity and humiliation of a 
blow, under the circumstances detailed, justified the unfortunate result ; since, 
from the infirmity of human nature, as might be expected, it would rouse every 
passion beyond the bounds of all control or prudence. 

This decision, which created considerable surprise, was productive of unmiti- 
gated satisfaction among all ranks, except the brutal and low minded (of whom, 
unfortunately, there are but too many,) as the beneficial effects derived from it 
became more apparent and more appreciated. 

Notwithstanding this, however, there is much room for improvement, and 
that of anature which, instead of deteriorating from, would materially add to, 
the efficiency of discipline. The custom of reducing officers of all grades to 
the ranks, from the General downwards, is radically bad, net merely from its 
subversion of that line of demarcation which should ever exist between officers 
and men, but from the inequality, and in some cases, the actual inutility, of the 
punishment, as the following instances will testify. 

An officer of dragoons of the regiment of Nidjgénevogorod, on receiving a 
reprimand from his commanding-officer on the parade, in front of the whole 
corps, very summarily knocked him down. For this (which in any other army 
in the world he would most deservedly have been shot) he was tried by a court- 
martial, andreduced to the ranks. He was a brave and enterprising, as well as 
wayward and wilful, young man, andthe corps being a few weeks afterwards 
ordered against the Sesguees,+ within a twelvemonth he was restored to his 
original rank. 

This incident forms asad contrast to the other. During the season when the 
company were assembled at Piatigorsk for the benefit of the waters, among the 
visitants was an elderly gentleman well advanced in life, of considerable rank 
and fortune, who had recently been married to a young lady, of very great per- 
sonal attractions, some thirty years his junior in point of age ; more, it was Ls- 
serted by rumour, from force employed by her parents, than any violent pen- 
chant on her part for himself; however that may have been, it soon became 
palpably evident that they were anything but on the best of terms, and it was 
whispered the lady seemed by no means displeased with the attentions of a young 
and extremely handsome officer of Chasseurs. What at the utmost wholly 
rested upon hearsay, was repeated, and that too in no very delicate terms, as fact, 
at the table d’héte, by a coarse-minded and brutal savage, a Captain in an infan- 
try regiment, unaware the husband was present; who, quitting the table, pro- 
ceeced homewards, and without further parlance struck his unoffending and in- 
nocent wife (for innocent she was) to the ground, where, bleeding and sense- 
less, she was found by the unfortunate but unconscious author of all this vio- 
lence, who, aghast at the spectacle, learnt, not from her, but others who were 
present, what had caused it. 

He sought for, and quickly found the traducer, whom, after the prelimi- 
nary of a sound horsewhipping in the midst of a large circle of spectators, 
not one of whom offered to interfere, he challenged. As great a coward 
as a ruffian, his antagonist carried the cartel to his assailant’s commanding- 
officer, who, while loathing his informant, by the stern rigour of military 
law had no alternative ; the officer was placed in arrest, tried and re- 
duced, in which situation, though years have elapsed, he in all probability still 
remains. 

A second ground of animadversion is, the licence of all ranks, from the En- 
sign upwards, to inflict corporal punishment almost to an unlimited extent upon 
the soldier, with or without the slightest reason ; a prerogative unfortunately 
hut too often used for the gratification of sudden caprice, private revenge, or mo- 
mentary passion. I have previously observed the governing principle of the 
Russian military code is fear; it therefore follows (with, I am happy to say, 
many bright exceptions, ) little a:tention is bestowed by the officer towards cul- 
tivating the attachment and regard of the private, though, perhaps, there is no 


being in the world more capable of appreciating kindness from his superiers than 
the Russian soldier. 


* Vourinien is, I believe, the word. It means, literally, nobleman, but corresponds to 
the term gentleman in our acceptation of it. 


+ The fierce and hardy tribes of the Eastern Caucasus, 
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DISCOVERY OF THE COMPASS. 

Much interest must for ever attach to the discovery of this instrument ; and 
yet there are few subjects concerning which less is known. Fer a period, the 
honour of the invention was ascribed to Gioia, a pilot or ship-captain, born at 
Pasitano, a small village situated near Melphi or Amalfi, about the end of the 
thirteenth century. His claims, however, have been disputed. According to 
some, he did not invent, but improve it; and according to others he did neither. 
Much learning and labour have been bestowed upon the subject of the discove- 
ry. It has been maintained by one class, that even the Phcenicians were the 
inventors ; by another, that the Greeks and Romans had a knowledge of it. 
Such notions, however, have beeu completely refuted. One passage, neverthe- 
less, of a very remarkable character, occurs in the work of Cardinal de Vitry, 
Bishop of Ptolemais, in Syria. He went to Palestine during the fourth crusade, 
about the year 1204; he returned afterwards to Europe, and subsequently went 
back to the Holy Land, where he wrote his work entitled “ Historia Orientalis,” 
as nearly as can be determined, between the years 1215 and 1220. In chapter, 
xci. of that work, he has this singular passage :—*‘ The iron needle, after con- 
tact with the loadstone, constantly turms to the north star, which, as the axis 
of the firmament, remains immovable, whilst the others revolve; and hence it 
is essentially necessary to those navigating on the ocean.” These words are as 
explicit as they are necessary ; they state a fact and announce a use. The 
thing, therefore, which essentially constitutes the compass must have been 
known long before the birth of Gioia. In addition to this fact, there is another 
equally fatal to his claims as the original discoverer; it is now settled beyond a 
doubt, that the Chinese were acquainted with the compass long before the Eu 
ropeans. It is certain that there are allusions to the magnetic needle in the tra- 
ditionary period of Chinese history about 2600 years before Christ ; and a still 
more credible account of it is found in the reign of Chingwang, of the Chow 
dynasty, before Christ 1114. All this, however, may be granted, without in the 
least impairing the just claims of Gioia to the gratitude of mankind. The truth 
appears to be this :—The position of Gioia, in relation to the compass, was pre- 
cisely that of Watt in relation to the steam engine,—the element existed,he aug- 
mented its utility. The compass used by mariners in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, was a very uncertain and unsatisfactory apparatus. It consisted only 
of a magnetic needle floating in a vase or basin by means of two straws or a bit 
of cork, supporting it on the surface of the water. The compass used by the 
Arabians in the thirteenth century was an instrument of exactly the same des- 

Now the inconvenience and insufficiency of such an apparatus are 
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obvious ; the agitation of the ocean and the tossing of the vessel might ren- 
der it useless in a moment. But Gioia placed the ) on & pi- 
vot, which permits it to turn to all sides with facility. Afterwards it was at- 
tached to a card,divided into thirty-two points, called des Vents ; and then 
the box containing it was suspended in such a manner that, however the vessel 
might be tossed, it would always remain,horizontal. The result of an investi- 
gation participated by men of various nations, and Lanmepr the highest de- 
gree of competency, may thus be stated. The discovery of the directive virtue 
of the magnet was made anterior to the time of Gioia. Before that period, 
navigators born in the Mediterranean and Indian seas employed the magnetic 
needle; but Gioia, by his invaluable improvement in the principle of » 

is fully entitled to the honour of being considered the real inventor, in Europe, 
¢ the compass as it now exists.—Campbell’s Maritime Discovery and Christan 

issions. 


For the Albion. 
LIEUT. MAXWELL AND THE CHEVRETTE. 

List to the boastful shouts of Gallia’s train, 
In proud defiance sounding o’er the main ; 
Moor'd is their ship beneath her country’s lee, 
Where brist'ling guns are pointed to the sea; 
From tower and battlement all threat’ning woe, 
And death, and terror, to their British foe. 

Far to the west, two moving specks combine, 
To break the dim horizon’s even line; 
Peaceful they float amid the ocean's foam, 
The sea their bed, the restless wave their home, 
Around their track, the monsters of the deep, 
As struck with conscious fear, a distance keep ; 
Above, thy ensign, Mistress of the seas ! 
Waves its rich folds upon the evening breeze ; 
And Britain’s awful thunder, triple stor’d, 
Prompt at a moment, sleeps on either board. 


And now the gentle breath of evening bore 

Those shouts of loud defiance from the shore, 

To where, becalm’d, the British vessels lay, 
Startling the timid sea-fowl on their way— 

And there,—no answering shout was heard to sweep, 
Along the level bosom of the deep, t 

But swords were girded on, and hearis beat high, 
And courage beam’d in every seaman’s eye : 

One fervent sentence only found its way,— 

“Ere morn yon ship must own Britannia’s sway.” 
From the two ships the chosen bands descend, 
And in their boats, in order due, attend. 

Awhile they linger for the coming night, 

Then mount the waves and hasten to the fight 
But ere the station of their hopes they gain, 
They spy some lonely wand’rer of the main, 
Whom to pursue their chief now quits his course 
And with him draws one third of their full force : 
The rest move on in silence tow’rd the land, 
Their fav’rite Maxwecu* now in chief command. 


Beneath a jutting point their boats they guide, 
And hid below their foeman’s cannon ride ; 
Impatient at their friends’ delay they burn, 

And wait, but wait in vain, for their return ; 
At length their youthful chief the silence broke, 
Attention fix’d his comrades while he spoke,— 


“Tis strange, our friends so eager to invade 
Their country’s boasting foes, have thus delay’d, 
To chace a shadow while the substance stands 
Tempting the courage of our British bands : 
See there in proud defiance how she floats, 
While here, in vain, we wait our truant boats ! 
Our hope is lost, for soon the rising day, 

Will shew our puny force, an easy prey ;-— 
A thousand messengers shall fence the main, 














And stop our progress tothe ships again. 
What yet remains? for, baffled once before, 
We left without a stroke their hostile shore ; 
While shouts derisive still pursued our way, 
From the glad thousands of yon prison bay. 
Yet why despair !—The glory in our view— 
The path of honour—we may yet pursue : 
Small is our number, true, but to our hearts 
This daring deed a bolder pulse imparts ; 
Let us at once surround our destin’d prize, 
With all the force our desperate case supplies ; 
Sudden and fierce, with British courage fir'd, 
Attack those boasters. By our hopes inspir’d 
Before us soon we'll cause the host to fly, 
Plunge in the waves, or meet our force and die : 
And this light breeze the vanquish'd shall convey 
Close to our ships, ere dawns the op'ning day : 
Whilst the proud armaments of France and Spain, 
That fill yon harbour, spend their rage in vain, 
And ALsion’s sons repeat the grateful boast, 
That not in vain we range the hostile coast. 
For me, this trusty sword which long I’ve worn, 
A brother’s gift, consign'd till my return 
From these rude wars, where scenes of carnage steel 
Th’ unwilling heart forbidding it to feel— 
This sword, [’ve sworn, shall never seek a sheath, 
’Till its lord rests in victory or death !” 
Thus said, in haste the shining blade he drew, 
And in the waves its idle scabbard threw. 
* * * * 
’Twere vain attempt to paint that desperate strife, 
Where foes conflicting fought for fame and life ; 
Not e’en the warrior, when the battle’s done, 
The danger over, andthe laurels won, 
Can half describe, tho’ bless’d with fancy warm, 
The force that nerv’d his own resistless arm, 
While death insatiate view’d the dreadful fray, 
And mark’d the straggling victim as his prey ! 
Enough to say, our Tars, ere morning's light, 
O’er thrice their numbers, gain’d that desperate fight, 
And as the first faint sunbeam ting’d the main, 
The gallant Maxwe ct join’d his ship again, 
While o’er the vanquish'd bark our eNsten flies, 
And speaks the bold Chevrette Britannia’s prize ! J. 


* This celebrated young sailor was the third son of James Maxwell, Esq., of 
Monreith, Grand Falconer of Scotland, and son of Sir Alexander Maxwell, 
Bart., and Lady Jane Mongomery, daughter of the Earl of Eglintoun. At one 
period in the reign of George III. there were seven sons of this brave stock— 
three of whom were post captains—in the British service ; and taking into ac- 
count their number, in conjunction with their well tried courage and military 
capacity, we may reasonably suppose that they disposed of as many of the 
enemies of their country as did any other family in Great Britain during the 
whole course of the French war. 

Sir Moraay, the spirited commander of the A/ceste, was the oldest brother : 
and Arcuisacp Moncomery (at present Lieut.-Coionel of the gallant 36th,) is 
the youngest, and only survivor of this once numerous and still distinguished fa- 
mily. During the late excitement on the Boundary question, he, the 
held the command of the most difficult station in that quarter, under Ma 


jor Ge- 
neral Sir John Harvey. We need not add that the trust was faithfully exeea- 
ted. 


A REGULAR ADVENTURE. 

Every one has heard of the little fishing-smacks employed in cruising along 
the coast of Scotland, which carry herrings and other fish to Leith or aoe 
worked by three or four hardy sailors, and generally commanded by an individual 
having no other knowledge of navigation than that which enables him to 
keep his dead reckoning, and to take the sun with his quadrant at noon- 
day. 

It appears that a man who owned and commanded one of these coasting ves- 
sels had been in the habit of seeing the West India ships load and unload in the 
several ports of Scotland ; and having heard that sugar was a very profitable 
cargo, he determined, by way of speculation, on making atrip to St. Vincent, 
and returning to the Scottish market with a few hogsheads of that commodity. 
The hardy Scotchman freighted his vessel ; made sail ; crossed the Bay of Bis- 
cay in agale; got into the trade-winds, and scudded along before the wind, at 
the rate of seven knots an hour, trusting to his dead reckoning all the pa 
He spoke no vessel during the whole voyage ; and never once saw land until t 








morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he descried St. Vincent's right head, and 
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setting his gaff-topsail, he ran down, under a tight breeze, along the windward 
coast of the island, and came to anchor. The private signal of the little sloop 
was unknown to any of the merchants, and it immediately attracted notice. 
The natives were perfectly astonished—they had never heard of such a feat be- 
fore; and they deemed it quite ire that a mere fishing-smack, worked 
only by four men, and commanded by an ignorant master, should plough the 
boisterous billows of the Atlartic, and reach the West Indies in safety: yet 
so it was.—Bayley’s Four Years in the West Indies. 





THE JUDGE AND THE ea yet ON THE MARRIAGE CON- 
RACT. 

A somewhat singular case was lately decided, regarding the right of the hus- 
band to compel the wife to reside with him, even against her inclination. The 
judge, Mr. Justice Coleridge, in pronouncing judgment, introduced the following 
observations, which are well worthy the attention of all unhappy couples. 

“Cases of hardship must arise under any general rule, and so long as there 
are unfortunately ill assorted unions, there will be cases in which wives will 
find it hard te be compelled to reside with their husbands. But our law, for the 
wisest reasons, allows of no divorce upon such grounds; andI cannot doubt 
that a greater amount of human happiness is produced in the married state, 
from the mutual concession and forbearance which a sense of the indissolubility 
of these unions tends to produce, than would be enjoyed in the carelessness 
and want of self-government which would be the inevitable consequence of ren- 
dering the matrimonial tie less firm and permanent. I express here very im- 
tery what has been so wisely and eloquently said by a great master in this 

ranch of the law ; and the passage has sucha direct, and, I hope, so useful a 
bearing on this subject, that I carnot deny myself the pleasure of reading it.” 
The learned judge then proceeded to read the following passage from the judg- 
ment of Sir W. Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) in the case of ‘“ Evans » 
Evans,” 1 Haggard’s Reports, pages 35, 36. “ The law has said that married 
persons shail be legally separated upon the mere disinclination of one or both to 
cohabit together. The disinclination must be founded upon reasons which the 

w approves. To vindicate the policy of the law is no necessary part of the 
duty of a judge: but if it were, it would not be difficult to show that the law 
in this respect has acted with its usual wisdom and humanity—with that true 
wisdom and that real humanity which regard the general interests of mankind. 
For though in particular cases the repugnance of the law to dissolve the obliga- 
tions of matrimonial cobabitation may operate with great severity upon indivi- 
duals, yet it must be carefully remembered that the general happiness of the 
married life is secured by its indissolubility. When people understand,that they 
must live together, except for a very few reasous known to the law, they learn 
to soften by mutual accommodation that yoke which they know they cannot 





shake off; they become gond husbands and good wives from the necessity of 


remaining husbands and wives—for necessity isa powerful master in teaching 
the duties which it imposes. If it were once understood that upon mutual dis- 
gust, married persons might be legally separated, many couples that now pass 
through the world with mutual comfort, with attention to their common off- 
spring and to the moral order of society, might have been at this moment liv- 
ingin a state of mutual unkindness—in a state of estrangement from their com- 
mon offspring—and in a state of the most unrestrained and licentious immora- 
lity. In this case, as in many others, the happiness of some individuals must 
be sacrificed to the greater and more general good.” 

To these sound observations we may add those of Dr. Johnson. 

“Wives and husbands,” he says, “ are indeed incessantly complaining of each 
other; and there would be reason for imagining that almost every house was 
infested with perverseress or oppression beyond haman sufferance, did we not 
know upon how small occasions some minds burst out into lamentations and re- 
——: and how naturally every animal revenges his pain upon those who 

appen to be near, without any nice examination of its cause. We are always 
willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happiness; and when, with repeated 
efforts, we cannot reach it, persuade ourselvcs that it is intercepted by an ill- 
paired mate, since, if we could find any other obstacle, it would be our own 
fault that it was not removed 

“ Anatomiste have often remarked, that our diseases are sufficiently numer- 
ous and severe, yet, when we inquire into the structure of the body—the ten- 
derness of some parts, the minuteness of others,—and the immense multiplicity 
of animal functions that must concur to the healthful and vigorous exercise of 
all our powers, there appears reason to wonder, rather that we are preserved so 
long, than that we perish so soon; and that our frame subsists for a single day 
or hour without disorder, rather than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents or length of time. 

“The same reflection arises in my mind upon observation of the manner in 
which marriage is frequently contracted. When I see the avaricious and crafty 
taking companions to their tables and their beds, without any inquiry but after 
farms and money ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves for life to 
those whom they have only seen by the light of tapers at a ball; when parents 
make articles for their children, without inquiring after their consent ; when 
some marry for heirs to disappoint their brothers, and others throw themselves 
into the arms of those whom they do not love, because they have found them- 
selves rejected where they were more solicitous to please ; when some marry be- 
cause their servants cheat them—some because they squander their own money 
—some because their houses are pestered with company—some because they 
will live like other people—and some only because they are sick of themselves ; 
I am not so much inclined to wonder that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as 
that it appears so little loaded with calamity ; po cannot but conclude that so- 
ciety has something in itself eminently agreeable to human nature, when I find 


its pleasures so great, that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly over- 
balance them.” 


: SOCIAL ECONOMY OF A BEE-HIVE. 

A hive consists of the queen, or mother bee, the workers varying in num- 
bers, from 10,000 to 20,000, or 30,000, and the males or drones from 700 to 
double that number. 

The queen is the parent of the hive; and her sole province consists in laying 
the eggs, from which originate those prodigious multitudes that people a hive, 
and emigrate from it in the course of one summer. In the height of the season 
her fertility is truly astonishing, as she lays not fewer than 200 eggs per day, 
and even more when the season is particularly warm and genial, and flowers are 
abundant ; and this laying continues, though at a gradually diminishing rate, 
till the approach of cold weather in October. 

An opinion has been entertained that the queen is followed in her progress 
through the hive by a number of her subjects formed in a circle round her, and 
these, of course, have been regarded as the queen's body-guards. The truth is, 
however, that her bee-majesty has no attendants, strictly speaking ; but where- 
ever she moves, the fr: ich whom she encounters in her progress, instantly 
and hurriedly clear the way before her, and all turning their heads towards 
their approaching sovereign, lavish their caresses upon her with much apparent 
affection, and touch her sofily with their antenne ; and these circumstances, 
which may be observed every hour in the day, have given rise to the idea of 
guards. On one occasion we gave her subjects an opportunity of testifying their 
courage in her defence, as well as their affection and zeal. Observing her lay- 
ing eggs in the comb next to the glass of the hive, we gently but quickly open- 
ed the pane, and endeavoured to seize her. But as soon as the removal of the 
glass afforded room—(while shut it was almost in contact with her back)—and, 
before we could accomplish ovr purpose, they threw their bodies upon her to 
the number of at least a hundred, and formed a cone over her of such magnitude, 
that she could not be less than two inches distance from any part of the surface. 






ed with snow, brings them abroad in multitudes, and the half of them never 
return. 

The sole office of the male, or at least the primary one, is to pair with the 
queen. He is the father of the hive. Indolent and luxurious, he takes no part 
in the internal operations of the domicile, and never leaves it with a view of 
sharing in the labours of the field. When he does venture abroad, it is only in 
the finest weather, and during the warmest part of theday. He is easily distin- 

ished from the workers by his larger size, by his heavy motion in flight, and by 

is loud humming sound. His life is extremely short. 


THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPY. 


A famous freebooter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth infested the island of 
Sheppy, and made frequent predatory incursions into the interior of Kent. This 
daring marauder was represented, by the village cicerone, to have been a noble- 
man under sentence of outlawry, who intrenched himself in a stronghold which 
he possessed in the island, where he deposited all the contributions which his 
successful levies on the purses of travellers had obtained. By adopting the of- 
ten practised ruse-of shoeing his horse's feet the contrary way, he frequently 
escaped detection ; and even when hotly pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of 
the noble animal he rotle preserved him from his enemies, and carried him to a 
place of security. Thus the fame of the horse nearly rivalled that of his rider, 
whose exploits at length became so bold and frequent that the whole country 
rose up against him; and finding himself too closely beset in his island to ap a 
for extrication, he was compelled to surrender at discretion, and to implore t e 
mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then upon one of her progresses on board the Admi- 
ral’s ship at the Nore. The queen, it is said, not disinclined to show favovr to 
a man whose personal valour, determined perseverance, and fertility of resource, 
were interesting, on account of the air of romance which characterised his ad- 
ventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in keeping with the wild tenor of 
his lawless career. The conditions were, that he should swim on horseback 
three times round the flag-ship ; and should he escape the perils incidental to 
such a trial, his sentence of vutlawry should be reversed, and a general pardon 
extended to all his offences. The Knight of Sheppy agreed to the terms; 
armed at all points, he bestrode his favourite companion, whose spirits he it.vi- 
gorated by copious draughts of brandy ;—plunging at once into the foaming 
tide, the steed and his master swam gallantly round the destined ship. The 
second extraordinary evolution was performed with equal skill and bravery. At 
the third, little more than the heads of the horse and its rider could be perceived, 
buffeting with the weltering waves, which seemed at every instant to threaten 
their instant annihilation , straining each nerve and sinew to the utmost, the 
gallant animal ceased not to struggle with the interminable billows until the 
painful tesk was completed, and his wearied limbs rested on the shore. The 
place of landing was wild and desolate ; a lofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, 
and concealed every human habitation from view. No friend or relation hasten- 
ed to meet the successful adventurer with congratulations on his safety, and no 
sound could be heard, save the harsh croak of the raven from his eyry, answer- 
ing the dull murmur of the sweeping waves below : but at the moment that the 
exhausted charger gained a firm footing on his parent earth, a withered and de- 
crepit hag, whose tangled elf-locks and tattered weeds, streaming in the wind, 
ill concealed the hideous deformity of her squalid form, started from a recum- 
bent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled finger with which she had traced unhal- 
lowed spells upon the sand, shrieked out an ill omened prophecy. ‘ Beware of 
that horse!” cried the Beldam, with a triumphant laugh of malice ; “ although 
he has now saved your life, he sha!l be the cause of your death.” “Thou 
liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the brutal and superstitious knight; thus I fal- 
sify thy dark prediction,” and, drawing his sword, plunged it into the body of 
the faithful animal, who fell dead upon the beach. Several years of uninter- 
rupted prosperity passed away ; but at length, being accidentally led to the 
scene of his most extraordinary adventure, he pointed out toa friend the skele- 
ton of the slaug!.tered horse, which, bleached by successive winters, still lay ex- 
tended on the sand : repeating the prophecy of the witch, he laughed derisive- 
ly, and spurning the head with his foot, separated it from the body by the stroke. 
He did not perceive, that in the acta small sharp bone had penetrated his bus- 
kin: the wound was inconsiderable, and disregarded: but becoming more se- 


rious, it ended in a mortification, which speedily carried him to his grave.—Lon- 
don Weekly Revicw. 


WHO AND WHAT WERE THE CELEBRATED WOMEN OF 





ATHENS? 

But who were these gifted and powerful women,these priestesses of a religion 
of sentiment, these destinies of free states (whose smiles and frowns decided the 
fate of despot empires), these adored companions of heroes, these trusted friends 
of legislators, these disciples of philosophers and associates of sages, these mo- 
dels of wit and themes of poetry, these professors of abstruse sciences, and en- 
lightened lovers of all the refined arts which tend to soften and cheer society, and 
to convert man from barbarism to civilisation? Were they the honest mothers 
and virtuous wives of the free and noble citizens of the Greek states? the wo- 
men of the Demos of Athens, or of the soldier patriots of Sparta? Was their 
knowledge acquired, were their talents developed, under institutions pecu- 
liarly favourable to the culiivation of female intellect? Were such accom- 
plishments united to those moral qualities which give to wise maternity the cha- 
racter and influence of a wholesome legislation? Gifted as such women must 
have been by nature, gifted, as they notoriously were, with that persoval beauty 
peculiar to their climes and races,and with those fine perceptions of the beautiful 
aud the true in works of art and literature, were they themselves ennobled by 
that sense of rights to be enjoyed, and of duties to be performed, which creates 
the crowning perfection of all characters in either sex? No; these women, 
whose names are linked with those of the greatest and wisest men of antiqui- 
ty, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its pride, and its shame— 
the agents of its refined civilisation, the instruments of its rapid moral corrup- 
tion. Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives taken in war, or of a class 
too low to be recognised by the state, these victims of civil combinations, fore- 
doomed by the accidents of their birth, or of their lives, to an inevitab'e social 
degradation, had one privilege incidental to their regular lot ; and of that they 
availed themselves, tothe triumph of inind over station, and of usurping acquire- 
ment over established ignorance. They were not under the ban of that intel- 
lectual proscription which was reserved by the Jaw for the virtuous and the 
chaste. Chartered libertines, of their ninds as of their actions, they were left 
free to pursue the bent of their natural talents, to sip at the fountain of every 
science, to cull the flowers of rheturic, to rifle the whole hive of knowledge, and 
to possess themselves of the treasures of philosophy. 
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We dispersed the mass with our finger, and got hold of her precious peisun, and 


kept looking ather for some minutes before we restored the captive to her | Cricketers of New York, in which the name and character of Mr. Philpotts, o 
alarmed defenders. 


It-is remarkable that this violence was not resented by | Toronto, son of Lieut. Colonel Philpotts, of the Engineers was involved, and by 
them ; though they coursed over our hands in scores, while we kept hold of | which sixteen gentlemen proceeded upwards of 500 miles to play a match of 


The all-engrossing object was | which their alledged opponents were in utter ignorance. 


their mistress, not one individual used its sting. 
the queen. 


The mutual aversion of queens is a striking feature in the natural history of | minute was entered on the journals of the Club: 


this insect. Their mutual enmity may be said to be an inborn disposition with 
them ; forno sooner has the first of the race in a hive about to throw off a 
second swarm escaped from her own cradle, than she hurries away in search 
of her rivals, and exerts herself with the atmost eagerness to destroy them. 

The workers, to the number of 10,000, 20,000 and even 30,000, constitute 
the great mass of the population, and on them devolve the whole labours of the 
establishment. Theirs is the office of searching for and collecting the precious 
fluid which not only furnishes their daily food, as well as that of their young, 
and the surplus of which is laid up for winter stores, but also the materials from 
which they rear their beautiful combs. In the little basket-shaped cavity of 
their hind legs they bring home the pollen or farinaceous dust of flowers, knead- 
ed by the help of the morning dew into tiny balls which forms an important in- 
gredient in the nourishment of the brood ; and also the propolis or adhesive gum 
extracted from willows, &c., with which they attach their combs to the upper 
part and sides of the hive, and stop every crevice that might admit the win- 
ter’s cold. 

The natural term 67 the worker's existence does not extend, we think, b« 
yond six or eight months. It is the opinion of Dr. Bevan that all the bees 
brought into existence at the queen's great laying in spring die before winter 
But many never reach that period. Showers of rain, violent blasts of wind, 
sudden changes of atmosphere, destroy themin bundreds. In the clear, cold 
mornings and evenings of autumn, their eagerness for foraging entices them 
abroad early and late; when, alighting on the ground, many are chilled and 
quickly perish. And should they escape the blighting atmosphere at the close 
of autumn, a bright sunshine in a winter day, when the ground perhaps is cover- 
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destines of the people. Standing half way between virtue and vice, a class 
apart.in the social distinction of the sex,the Het#ra,or * fair friends,” frequently 
exhibited the qualities of honest men, though they wanted the purer virtues of 
honest women. Such estimable qualities, however, were but happy accidents 
an anomaly, not a general rule. 
dangerous to the best interests of society ; and their privileges and their influ- 
ence (for rights they had none), though uncontrolled by the lawgiver, and freely 
permitied by the conventional manners of the times and country, became a de- 
teriorating principle, which worked out the political ruin of Greece, through its 
moral depravity. —Lady Morgan's Woman and her Master. 
a 


TORONTO CRICKET CLUB. 


At a general meeting of the Members on Wednesday last, the following pro- 
ceedings took place with reference to a disgraceful hoax recently practised on the 


On motion of Mr. J. G. Spragge, seconded by Mr. G. D. Reed, the following 


“An unauthorised match having been made in the City of New York for a 
game at Cricket between the St. George’s Club of that City and the Toronto 
Club, by a person falsely representing himself as Mr. Philpotts, a member of 
the Toronto Club, and Mr. Philpotts himself having met the members of the St, 
George’s Club, when at Albany returning to New York, the latter 
distinctly admitted to Mr. Philpotts that he was not the person who had made 
the match with them at New York. Mr. Philpotts upon his arrival in Toronto 
reported the above circumstance to Mr. Boulton, the senior officer of the club 
then in the city, who thereupon addressed a note to Mr. Downing, of the New 
York Club upon the subject, and the letter of that gentleman in reply was laid 
before the Club, * at finding that Mr. Philpotts is so fully and completely exone- 
rated from all shape of blame in the transaction ’’—exonerating to the fullest pos- 
sible extent Mr. Philpotts and the Toronto Club from all or any share in the dis 
graceful business,” and ‘congratulating Mr. Philpotts, his family and friends on 
the prompt and complete vindication of his honor and character from the imputa- 
tion temporarily cast upon him by his name having been so freely and unjustifia- 
bly used by the person who so shamefully personated him.” 

The above mentioned letter having been read it was Resolved, 


entlemen 


Vovember 21, 
Latest Xutelligence. 


SYRIA. 

The news from Syria was favourable to the Allies ; and the general defection 
from Mehemet Ali, and the absolute abandonment of his cause by Emir Beschir, 
rendered it doubtful whether the French would attempt to maintain his cause,al- 
though such a step was indicated by the resignation of the Thiers Ministry. 

In the mean time the Allies are pushing the war, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing, which is the latest intelligence :— 

The Times Office, 2 o'clock, Nov. 3. 

We have received by extraordinary express from Paris the Paris evening pa- 
pers of Sunday night, with a letter from our correspondent. 

The Moniteur Parisien contains the following telegraphic despatches :— 

& ‘Toulon Oct. 31, 6 o'clock P.M. 
“ Alexandria, Oct. 17. 
“* The Consul-General to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“The events in Syria have become more grave for Mehemet Ali. Beyrout 
has been occupied by the Anglo-Turks, who were fortifying Seyde. The Emir 
Bechir had surrendered. He has abandoned the cause of Mehemet Ali. The 
insurrection is making progress in the mountains. 

“Ibrahim (Pasha) is about to concentrate his forces.” 


“ Toulon, Oct. 31, half-past 7 P.M. 


“Malta, Oct. 27. 
“ The Consul of France to the President of the Council. 

“The British war-steamer Cyclops arrived here this morning from Seyde, 
whence she departed on the 2ist. She has on board the Emir Bechir, 
with “ce members of his family and 115 persons of his suite, on their way 
to England. 


‘The captain of the Cyclops has confirmed the rising of nearly the whole of 
the inhabitants of the mountains.” 

On the night of the 23d, five battalions of Turkish troops, one battalion of 
Royal Marines, and two companies of Austrian troops, were left to cover the 
cam p of Djouni. 

The remaining forces of this army, consisting of four battalions of Turkish 
infantry, one battalion of Réyal Marines, and two detachments of Austrian 
rocketeers, were formed in the upper position of this camp, with a view to at- 
tack, at day-break of the 24th, the advanced guard of Ibrahim Pacha, of 1,000 
men, under Emir Massoud, entrenched at Ardali in a very strong mountainous 
position, in order to maintain the Pacha’s communication from his head quarters 
at Merouba with Beyrout. 

After a fatiguing march of five hours over very precipitous ground, and hav- 
ing forded the Kelbson river, Commodore Napier, commanding the whole of 
the above force, menaced the enemy's position in front with the battalion of 
marines and a Turkish battalion, whilst he ordered General Jochmus, with the 
remaining 3rd battalion of Selim Pacha’s division, to turn the enemy’s right 
flank, which movement General Jochmus executed without delay, succeeding, 
by the rapidity of the movement, in cutting off the enemy’s retreat to the Pa- 
cha’s head-quarters, and thus making 400 prisoners,and dispersing the remaining 
force by 11 A. M. 

The four companies are all taken prisoners, the Albanians fled with Emir 
Massoud, and the Druses dispersed to their houses. 

The mountameers are coming in from the war-like province of Mata in great 
numbers. There are at this moment distributing 400 stands of Turkish arms to 
the people of that district, principally to men of Beckfuja, which place was the 
focus of insurrection some months ago. 1,000 stand of arms were distributed 
on the 24th and 25th instant. 

The troops of the allies bivouacked on the field of battle and the neighbour- 
ing villages on the 25th and 26th September. 

By the evening of the 36th the troops had returned into the camp of Djouni, 
with the exception of one battalion, which remained on the left bank of the Kel- 
bson, in order to maintain the now open communication of Djouni with the 
mountaineers of the province of Kata. 

The Turkish troops with the Pacha are deserting in strong numbers,and small 
detachments are sent into headquarters continually. 

All the accounts from the seat of war received since our last confirm the 
news of the successes of the allies, the rising of the Syrians, and the defeat and 
discouragement of the Egyptians ; but we still want the official account of the 
capture of Sidon, and of the other achievements along the coast, and accurate 
particulars as to the extent of the rising amongst the mountaineers. At the date 
of the last accounts, Ibrahim Pacha was engaged with his father’s quondam sub- 
jects in the mountains, and it appeared as if nothing but a signal victory could 
save him and Solyman Pacha from capture, as the whole of the sea coast, both 
to the north and south, was in possessioa of the allies, so that retreat by the di- 
rect road either to Acre or Tripoli, was impossible, whilst in his own camp pro- 
visions were oe a very scarce. Unlesshe can effect his march through the 
mountains, in spite of the 18 or 20,000 Syrians who are said tobe im arms, it is 
not very improbable that he and his friend, Solyman Pacha, may spend the win- 
ter at Malia. 

‘The next accounts from the seat of war will be exceedingly interesting, and 
willenable us to judge pretty decisively of the result of the contest. What the 
French papers seem to rely on is, that the winter storms will drive the English 
off the Syrian coast, but from the success of our blockading squadrons in keep- 
ing the sea through so many winters, without ever dropping an anchor, we sus- 
pect that they will be deceived in this reliance, more especially as the large 
squadron of steamers gives the whole fleet as great advantages in struggling 
against the elements as the enemy. With the harbors of Cyprus and Crete, 
and the arsenal of Malta, so near at hand, there is every reason to believe that 
there will be an abundant naval force off the Syrian codst all the winter. When 
the reinforcements, which are expected, arrive frum Constantinople, there will 
be a force of nearly 20,000 Turkish soldiers and English marines in the camp 
of Djouni, and at least an equal force of Syrians in arms in the mountains.— 
Liverpool Times, Nov. 3. 

RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 

The Freuch Minister, M. Thiers, and his colleagues tendered their resigna- 
nation on the 22d of October. The cause is thus explained. ‘The Ministers had 
brought the King a draft of the royal speech. His majesty objected, not to the 








| This included the anticipated levy of the conscription class of 1841. 
Thus gifted, they ob- | that the German powers have made representations against the increase of the 
tained a mastery over all that was eminent in the male population ; and,possess- | French army, pointing out its inevitable result tobe, not tosettle the Eastern 
ing the hearts of statesmen, orators, and philosophers, became influential on the | 


The position of these women was a false one, | 








That the Club feel it due to Mr. Philpotts to declare, that believing him inca- 
pable of a base or dishonorable action, the y rejoice to find him so completely vin- 
dicated from even the suspicion of having been guilty of one; and that it is at 
the same time most gratifying to the Club that such vindication has been made 
to the full satisfaction of the St. George’s Club of New York, as expressed so 


amply and so handsomely in the letter from Mr. Downing which has been laid | be able to hold it long 


before the Club. — Pasriot. 


warlike wording of the speech in general or to that of any part of it, but to the 
announcement in one paragraph of the immediate levy of 150,000 troops more. 


It seems 





question but to disturb the peace of Europe. The King, therefore, objected to 
any such great addition for the moment to the military force of the country. 
Ministers immediately tendered their resignation. 

Their resignations were accepted and the Moniteur of the 23d contains the 
ordonnance forming a new Ministry, as follows : 

Marshal Soult, President and Minister of War. 
fairs. M. Duchatel, Interior. M. Humann, Finance. M. Villemaine, Public 
Instruction. M. Martin, (du Mord) Jistice. Admiral Duperre, Marine. M. 
Cunin Gridaine, Commerce. M. Teste, Public Works. 

Aceording to private letters, this Cabinet gives great satisfaction at Paris, to 
all persons of property, and to those who are truly desirous of seeing the peace 
of Europe maintained. 


ABDICATION OF THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN. 

The following is by an extraordinary express from Paris : 

I hasten to transmit you the Messenger of this evening, which contains a te- 
legraphic despatch, announcing the abdication of the Queen Regent of Spain. 

Barcetona, 16th, Noon. 

“By a manifesto of the 12th, the Queen Regent has abdicated. The Minis- 
try, in publishing this manifesto, announces that it is provisionally charged with 
the Regency until the convocation of the Cortes. 

“Nothing fresh from the East. The Three per Cents at Tortoni's are at 
69f. 75c.” 

The Messenger also contains the following despatch from Algiers : 

‘“« Marshal Vallee to the Minister of War. 

“The column which I had sent to the valley of Chetiff entered Blida on 
the 7th after a successful expedition. 

‘A combat advantageous for our arms has taken place at Oran. 

“The provinces of Algiers and Constantine are tranquil.” 

“ Bayonne, Nov. 1. 

“The Queen and the Infanta arrived at Madrid on the 28th of October. Es- 
partero attended them on horseback close to the carriage. The cries of Viva la 
Reyna, were few, and those of Viva Espartero, extremely rare.” ' 

The concentration of troops in the environs of Madrid continued to inspire 
general alarm, aud the people were beginning seriously to apprehend that Gene- 
ral Espartero meditated some coup d'etat. 


M. Guizot, Foreign Af- 





Syria.—(Extract from a private letter.)—“‘ Guin Bay, Sept. 28.—The affairs 
of the Porte are going on excellently. ‘The disembarked troops are covered by 
a very fairintrenched camp. Ibrahim Pasha left here at 12 o'clock, after ha- 
ving been repulsed in astrong attack which he made against the camp above 
mentioned. The mountaineers are on* our side, and have already received 
18,000 muskets. Beyrout has been deprived of its fortresses, which were de- 
molished by rockets and cannon. Soliman Pasha is shut up there, but will not 
; Sayda (Sidon) and Sour, were taken on the 26th inst. 
The former made a vigorous resistance, but was obliged to yield, after a sharp 
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fire, to the assailants. Among these, one of the first was his Imperial Highness 
the Archduke Frederick at the head of his men. The English who were pre- 
sent on the occasion, paid, with one accord, a tribute of praise to the august war- 
rior for the valour which he had displayed. The garrison of Sayda, consisting 
of 2,180 men of the 25th Regiment, were made prisoners of war. e colo- 
nel, Ali Bey, preferred death to imprisonment with all the arms and baggage. 
Muskets to the number of 5,000, and a quantity of powder, were also found. 
Sour made no resistance.” 

The Temps states that Admiral Roussin was to be invested with the com- 
mand of the French Levant squadron, and that Vice-Admiral Lalande was to act 
as his Major-General. 

Discounts are becoming very difficult both on the part of the Bank of Eng- 
jand, and on that of the Joint Stock Banks. The latter are requiring 6 per 
cent., and are curtailing their accommodation : the private banks have begun to 
demand 7 per cent., but are a little more liberal in their accommodations. Con- 
sols at the latest quotations were firm at 87 3-4 to 7-8. 

A letter from Constantinople of the 7th ult., published in the Augsburg Ga- 
zette, states that the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi being about to expire (on the 
8th of July, 1841,) Lord Ponsonby and M. Titoff (the Russian Minister ad in- 
terim) addressed several questions on this subject to their respective Govern- 
ments. To those questions M. Titoff received instructions that his Government 
renounced the advantages stipulated in the treaty of Unkiar ’Skelessi, inasmuch 
as the treaty of London had definitively settled the question of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus, and that the Porte, on her side, undertook te put those two 
channels into a proper state of defence. 

Her Majesty has heen pleased to confer the two vacant Garters on the Duke 
of Sutherland and on the Marquis of Westminster. 

Another accident occurred on the Great Western Railway, by which two per- 
sons were instantly killed, and four others seriously injured. 

A Paris Press announces that 75,000 inuskets with percussion locks had been 
ordered by the government at the manufactory of St. Etienne, and remarks that 
this is the largest order of the kind which has been given since the war of the 
revolution. 

Lord John Russell is about to be married to a daughter of Lord Elliot, one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The Duke of Northumberland has been installed into the office of Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge. 

It is Lady Fanny Elliot, the Earl and Countess of Minto’s second daughter, 
who is about to be married to Lord John Russell. Her ladyship is in her 25th 
year, and the nuble lord is in his 49th. The day is not fixed for their nuptials. 

The Russian troops, which are to land at Sinope will advance in concert with 
the Turkish army ; the place of rendezvous is the cemp near Koniah. 

The packet ship South America, from New York for Liverpool, was fired upon 
on the 2¢ inst., just as she was entering the Channel, by an English yacht full of 
men. ‘The yacht proved to be a revenue cruiser, and the conduct of her officer 
in command is severely censured by the Liverpool papers. 

John Holman, an under-graduate of Cambridge University, killed himself 
with laudanum, in consequence of failing to pass his examination. He was 
studying for the ministry. 

The grand jury having found a true bill against the Earl of Cardigan, for his 
felony in fighting a duel with Captain Tuckett, his lordship will be capitally tried 
by the House of Lords. 

Among the deaths we notice the names of Lord Holland, Admiral Fleming the 
recently appointed Governor of Greenwich hospital—and Major Jenkins of the 
11th hussars—Mr. Sparkes, banker of Guildford. 


Died,—On Monday, 16th inst., after a lingering illness, Clara, wife of George Lenis, 
aged 37 years. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-4 a 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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Mr. Cunard’s Steamer, the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on Thursday, and yes- 
terday morning we were put in possession of our London papers to the 4th ult., 
the day of her sailing from Liverpool. The intelligence is in the highest degree 
interesting and important. 

The Peace of Europe is secured by the patriotic act of the King of France, 
who has called to his Councils, in the room of M. Thiers and the war party, 
M. Guizot and Marshal Soult—the former as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
latter as President of the Council and Secretary of war. M. Guizot tilled the 
post of French Ambassador at London, where his well known pacific sentiments 
“secured to him the respect of all classes of the British people. On his depar- 
ture a unanimous tribute was paid to his virtues by the London press. The ap- 
pointment of Marshal Soult to the head of the ministry and of the army, in- 
dicates the fullest confidence in him on the part of the King; and as he is a 
general favourite with the army, all apprehensions of disaffection on the part of 
the troops are happily averted. That there were fears of revolt is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the tenor of the veteran’s address to the soldiery, which we subjoin. 
Both France and Europe have in our opinion just escaped a great convulsion. 
Thiers it is said will go into retirement. 

‘* Soldiers, —The King’s confidence in me has again placed me at your head. 
I have accepted the honor of commanding you, being convinced that | shall find 
you always ready to fulfil the duties which the laws, the military regulations, and 
the glory of the French arms inipose upon you. Obedience to your officers, a 
rigorous observance of discipline, a strict attention to the service, the mainten- 
ance of that military cunfraternity which constitutes the value and the force of 
the army—these are the qualities which the King and the nation expect to find 
in you, and which [ have no doubt you will always display as in the most glo- 
rious period of our annals. 

* You know me. You know that I require much. That! never suffer either 
inattention to service, or failure in your duties, but you are likewise aware that 
my solicitude for you, for the preservation of your rights, and for the aineliora- 
tion of your well-being, is ever active, and that I am always happy whenever an 
Opportunity vccurs of conferring Royal recompenses upon my brothers in arms. 

‘I depend upon you, as you may depend upon me, whether it may become 
necessary in unison with our brave National Guard to maintain order and secure 
respect to the laws, or whether the King may call upon us to defend the territory, 
the honour, and the dignity of France. 

“The President of the Council, Minister at War, 

‘Marshal Duxe or Davmatia.” 

It is supposed that France will maintain her position, that Mehemet Ali shal] 
not be degraded from his Pachalic of Egypt. England and the other powers will 
have no objection to this provided he speedily withdraw his forces from Syria. 
The operations upon that coast carried on by the British and Turkish forces are 
generally successful ; and what is more important, the insurrection is becoming 
more general and extensive. The Emir Beschir, a leading chief in the moun- 
tains, and whose adhesion to the Sultan was doubtful, has at Jast come in and 
joined himself to the allied forces. This favourable circumstance will have an 
important bearing ; and, taken in conjunction with the change of Ministry in 
France, may induce Mehemet Ali to abandon his ambitious projects and recall 
his armies. The circumstance moreover removes the casus belli set up by the 
cabinet of the redoubtable M. Thiers. The following are the remarks of the 
London Globe on this point :— 


The news from Syria of the general defection from Mehemet Ali, and the very 
significant abandonment of his cause by the Emir Beschir, removes the casus 
belli indicated by the Thiers ministry, to a greater distance. If the “ chances of 
war” decide the event, as they seem to be doing, in Syria, no case will arise in 
which England, or the Powers in alliance with her, could be justified in attack- 
ing the power of the Pacha in Egypt, where alone the late or present rulers of 
France have declared an interest in his cause. 

The only casus belli then, which has ever been indicated, appears, by the late 
course of events, of unlikely occurrence. France may continue to dislike the 
policy of the Treaty of the 15th July. But dislike of the policy of a treaty is 
no cause for awar with Europe. France has herself concurred in the object 
which that treaty professes toserve. True, she has said that it was not the best 
way of serving that object ; true, she has said that the means of execution 
would be insufficient, ordangerous. These were questions of policy and pru- 
dence, on which opinions might differ. But differences of opinion like these, in 
themselves, could afford no casus belli. And, if France resents the affront that 
four Powers act on their un ted opinion, in a matter where she herself does not 
profess to differ with them in principle, France should remember that she has not 
always waited for the sanction of Europe to her own acts, in matters which were 
much more questionable. England has not thrown down the gauntlet to France 
On some former occasions, on which, nevertheless, her acts were felt a disparage- 

ment to the former Power. 











merston to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, which confirms our opin- | gy I es submit —— to the i) open — m4 ps wineiples 
: itt ; ‘tion has brought upon me. consistent with the principles 
ion that the four powers will not insist on the total degradation of Mehemet — which howe gvide fall my actions, .were 1. either, diseetly.in. my own person, or 
Ali if he submits in time. Jee 1 j indirectly through the instrumentality of the public sympathy, to imply that I 
My Lord—Her Majesty’s government ha taken into consideration the act | distrusted the perfect uprightness of pur of the gallant officers assembled to 
by which the Sultan deprived Mehemet Ali of the Pachalic of Egypt, the bear- | jadge my conduct. Tt would be absurd in me to say that I consider their ver- 
ings of that act upon the present state of pending questions, and the course | Gict a right one, culpable though I admit myself to have been ; but I am so tho- 
which it may be expedient to take thereupon, have invited the representatives of roughly persuaded that all the members of the Court acted conscientiously, and 
R no object but the maintenance of military discipline, that I should grieve 





Austria, Russia, and Prussia at their court, to submit to their — govern- | wit 
ments that undoubtedly there is much force in the reasons which, 

your excellency’s reports, induced the Sultan to take this step; and that while, | 
on the one hand, this measure in no degrée prevents the Sultan from reinstating | 
Mehemet Ali, if he should speedily make his submission to his sovereign; on | cyniary compensation ; and it would certainly be augmented by any proceeding 
the other hand it may operate as a powerful instrument of moral coercion upon | which might be construed into an admission on my part that the members of the 
Mehemet Ali, by making him aware that, if the contest between him and his hon, Court meant anything but rigid and necessary justice. 
sovereign should be prolonged, and if the issue of that contest should be un- close an attention to my duties as an officer, not to know that military subordi- 


favorable to him, he might lose everything by his too obstinate resistance. 
That in this view, and in order to make the recent exercise of the sovereign | 
authority of the Sultan useful toward effecting an early and satisfactory settle-— 
ment of pending questions, it is the opinion of her Majesty’s Government that 
it would be expedient that the representatives of the four powers at Constanti- | 
nople should be instructed to proceed to the Turkish Minister, and state to him 
that their respective Governments, in pursuance of the stipulations of the se- 
venth article of the separate act annexed to the treaty of 15th July, beg strongly | 
to recommend to the Sultan that, if Mehemet Ali should at an carly period make | 
his submission to the Sultan, and should agree to restore the Tarkish fleet and | 
to withdraw his troops from Syria, from Adana, Candia and the Holy Cities, the | 
Sultan should not only reinstate Mehemet Ali as Pacha of Egypt, but should 
also give him an hereditary tenure in that pachalic, according to the conditions 
specified in the treaty of July, and liable, of course, to forfeiture by any in- 
fraction of those conditions on the part of Mehemet Ali, or his successors. | 
Her Majesty’s Governmert have reason to hope that this suggestion will meet | 
the concurrence of the Governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and your 
Excellency will accordingly take the steps pointed out im this despatch, as | 
soon as your colleagues shall have received corresponding instructions. = A 
If the Sultan should consent to act upon this advice tendered to him by his 
four allies, it would be expedient that he should take immediate steps for making 
his gracious intentions in this respect known to Mehemet Ali, and your Ex- 
cellency and Sir Robert Stopford should afford the Turkish Government every 
facility which they may require for this purpose. I have, &c. 
London, Oct. 15. (Signed) PALMERSTON 
To his Excellency Lord Ponsonby, at Constantinople. 
We congratulate our readers and public generally at this auspicious aspect of 
affairs. To the lovers of peace and the happiness of the human race the news is 
indeed gratifying ; and we anticipate a speedy revival of mercantile business, 
and trade generally, throughout Great Britain. The public fands felt the influ- 
ence of the intelligence, and Consols rose on the 3d at 4 p.m., to 88 1-4. 
There are as yct no accounts from China. 





The Queen Regent of Spain has abdicated and taken refuge in France. She 
was obliged by the revolutionists to leave her children behind her. The eldest 
daughter is permitted for the present to be Queen, and is called Isabel the II. 
Espartero has managed all this, and moreover contrived, after obtaining all the 
honors from the unfortunate Christina that she could give him, to get himself into 
the chief place at the court of the new sovereign. The following extract from 
the Times shows in what light his late mistress holds him. 

The Madrid journals and letters from our correspondent of the 23d ult , have 
reached us by express. 

Uur private letters refer principally to the parting of the Queen Mother with 
her two daughters, which they describe as having been extremely affecting. 
Queen Christina fainted twice before she could bid a last adieu to her children. 
The Duchess of Victory was to act as Camarera-Mayor to Isabel II., and the 
Duke her husband was appointed Captain-General of the Body Guards. They 


in reality be the two sovereigns of the nation. If our information can be relied 
upon, Queen Christina addressed to General Espartero the bitterest reproaches 
previous to her departure from Valencia. Her Majesty attributing to him all the 
embarrassments she had had to encounter, vented her indignation against him in 
unmeasured terms. ‘‘ Your conduct towards me,” she said, “is unpardonable, 
for I ever treated you with the utmost kindness. I raised you in succession to 
the rank of Count of Luchana, of Duke of Victory and Morella, and grandee of 
Spain; the only thing I could not make you was—a gentleman (caballero).” 

So much for the Duke of Victory. We now await the next scene in this tra- 
gedy. 

The difficulties experienced by the Russian expedition sent against Khiva 
have induced the Emperor to negotiate with these fierce tribes instead of ex- 
pending further blood and treasure in attempting to subdue them. We find the 
following in one of the latest paper. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 26th ult. states, in a letter from Constantino- 
ple, that negotiations had commenced between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Khan of Khiva, through the mediation of England, and they would be speedi- 
ly terminated by a treaty of peace. The Khan had agreed to restore all the 
Russian prisoners to an English officer, and Khiva would be placed under the 
protection of England. Russia had renounced all idea of enlarging her pos- 
sessions in that quarter. This is one of the beneficial consequences which 
results to England from the treaty of the 15th of July. 


We are not able to say how much credit may be given to the following unex- 
pected intelligence, but we present it as we find it. 


RUMOURED ABDICATION OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

The Magdeburg Gazette and the Universul Gazette of Letpsic publish the 
following correspondence from the banks of the Danube, dated the 14th 
inst. :— 

‘* It is announced that an European Sovereign of the first order has an inten- 
tion of imitating the example of the King of Holland by abdicating. Other re- 


merely intends to divide the sovereignty with his brother, under the title of co 
Regent, in order to be able to act with more energy at a period which requires 
the greatest firmness.” 

The National says that ‘‘ the Monarch alluded to in the German journals is 
the Emperor of Austria, whohas been always of a feeble constitution both of 
mind and body, and whom a family agreement had disinherited many years be- 
fore his father'sdeath. The non-execution of this treaty is explained by the 


enfeebled by an attack of apoplexy. Those circumstances have suggested to 
the Aulic Council the wish of confiding the helm of the state to younger and | 
more vigorous hands. The successor of the present Emperor is his brother, the | 
Archduke Francis Charles Joseph. The prince is but 38 years of age, and has | 
issue three sons and one daughter.” 

The trial by Court Martial of Capt. R. A. Reynolds of the 11th, or, Prince | 
Albert’s Hussars, having resulted in the dismissal of that officer from the Bri- 
tish army, a remarkable sensation has ensued in all parts of England, and pro- | 
posals have been made ata public meeting, to raise a subscription for an amount 
sufficient to reimburse him, to the value of his commission ; it was intended like- 
wise to petition her Majesty for his restoration to his rank. Upon learning this, 
Capt. Reynolds addressed the following frank and noble letter tothe editor of 
the Times, which we are inclined to think will be more efficacious in the mind of 
her Majesty than any petition however numerous or respectably signed. 


R. A. REYNOLDS, ESQ., LATE SENIOR CAPTAIN OF THE 11TH 
HUSSARS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 
Sir,—I have to request you will do me the favour to allow your columns 
to form the channel of a respectful communication I wish to make to the 
putlic. 

I have been given to understand from various quarters, that subscriptions 
have been set on foot to recompense me for tle loss I have sustained by the | 
sentence of court-martial, and also that addresses are in preparation to Her Ma- 
jesty soliciting Her Majesty’s gracious cleraency in my behalf. 

I have most earnestly to request that every well-wisher to myself and to the 
best interests of the service to which, alas! I no longer belong, will re- 
frain from joining in either of the above measures, for the following reasons 

—In the first place, I cannot, I dare not, as an officer brought up in Her} 
Majesty's service, lay my hand on my heart, and say that I have not grie 

vously offended the laws established for the government of the army. It will 
not be expected of me, I am sure, to acknowledge that the sentence passed 
upon my offence was not a severe one. God knows I feelit to be such, and 
no one who has not loved his profession as I have done, in all its deta!ls,can ima- 
gine the misery which I suffer in being thus divorced from its noble duties. 
But I should feel quite unworthy of the generous sympathy which has been so 
universally expressed, were I by any act of my own, or by countenancing any 





| 





Since writing the above we have found the following despatch from Lord Pal- 


act on the part of the public, to afford the smallest reason for its being sup- 








had thus secured to themselves the most influential posts in the Palace, and will | 


ports, with more probability, qualify this report by asserting that this monarch | 


peaceable state of Europe at the late Emperor's demise. The state of affairs | 
has now assumed a warlike appearance, and the treaty of London menaces the } Braine, J E Bishop, Wm P Browne, W Lamphier, C Williains, Mr Sutherland, 
peace of the world, and M. Metternich, the Atlas of Austria, has been much | Rev Mr Barret, Mrs Shuttock and son, Douglas Stewart, Mr Cassedy, A Lyle,E 


according to | exceedingly, on military as well as on private grounds, at any occurrence which 
should cast suspicion on my perfect good faith in making this assertion. My 
loss has indeed been a bitter one, but it is not of a nature to be alleviated by pe- 


I have paid too 


nation must be enforced : and, although I cannot subscribe to the sweeping doc- 
trine, that no degree of provocation can ever justify a subordinate in breaking 
from the strict line of respectful submission, I feel that I am much too yey vA 
and too personally interested on this occasion to consider myself a fair 
witness as to the nature and degree of mercy which, with safety to 
the well-being of the army, might have been extended to me. Such 


| being ty views of this matter, I hope and trust that my assertion will 


be received as sincere, when I state it as my most anxious desire that no sub- 
seription of any kind be entered into on my account. But I am, if ible, 
even more anxious that no attempt should be made to influence the Crown in 
my behalf. I have said already, and I repeat it with the most unaffected since- 
rity, that I am not a fair judge in my own cause, neither dol conceive that the 
public can be so. At allevents I feel that my unhappy fortunes stand a far bet- 
ter chance for amelioration if left to the genuine uninfluenced consideration of 
my Royal Mistress, to whom all the circumstances must be as fully known in 
all their bearings as they could possibly be made were every hand in the empire 
to subseribe a petition for my restoration to the army. My gracious Sovereign 
knows that I have served her in all climates for a sain, of 15 years, during 
which (with one exception) I have endeavoured to do, and I hope have done, my 
duty as became her devoted servant. The Queen knows that I have acquired in 
that time the good opinion of some of her best and bravest officers, who have 
cheerfully come forward to bear testiinuny to the zeal with which I served Her 
Majesty heretofore as a soldier, and to the invariable purity of my character as 
agentleman. I cannot doubt thai these circumstances will eventually have their 
due weight, whatever that may be, in the generous consideration of Her Majes- 
ty, who knows that soldiers, like the rest of mankind, are liable to err from im- 
perfections of two very distinct kinds—infirmities of temper, and defects of cha- 
racter ; and assuredly, if Her Majesty shall have reason from perusing the pro- 
ceedings of the recent court martial, or from any other cause, tc suppose, or 
even suspect for an instant, that my character is such that I am not worthy to 
hold her commission, I should be the last manin Her Majesty’s dominions to 
seek the Royal favour on such terms. But if, as I trust may be the case, her 
gracious Majesty may see in her always faithful servant only the rashness—the 
| transient rasliness—of a temper too finely sharpened in her service to bear with 
patience what he considered a reflection onhis honuur, she may yet deem his 
hand worthy to bear again the sword which he has so long carried in defence of 
his Queen and country. I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
RICHARD ANTHONY REYNOLDS. 
Paxton hall, St. Neet’s, Huntingdonshire, Oct. 31, 1840. 





In our summary to-day will be found an announcement of the death of Lord 
Holland. The literary world, no less than the ranks of the Whig politicians, 
will experience a gap in the decease of this distinguished and respected noble- 
man. Differing from him as we do in so many great political principles, we 
cannot nevertheless deny him the praise of being a steady, consistent, honoravle 
Whig, during the entire course of his political life. A nephew of the celebrated 
Charles James Fox, Lord Holland was strongly imbued with his uncle’s opi- 
nions, and maintained them boldly and frankly upon all occasions in which they 
were involved: and although he was nervous in temperament, and witty and 
| sarcastic in his discourse, his Lordship never allowed the heat of argument to 


| make hinv forget his position as a British peer, a gentleman, and a man of erudi- 
tion. The last was the character of Lord Holland in a very eminent degree, 
| and he was familiar most extensively with both ancient and modern writings on 
most subjects. His own personal writings have always been held in great re- 
| spect, and, apart from political subjects, are considered of high authority. 














The musical professors in this city, have come forward with a noble prompti- 
tude to assist at the proposed concert in aid of the funds of St. George’s Society. 
| Already the following accession of admirable talent has been offered we may al- 
| most say spontaneously, and there cannot be a doubt that an extraordinary treat 
| will be given. Mesdames Wood, Martyn, Poole, Bailey, Inverarity, Loder, &c., 
| Sig. De Begnis, Messrs. Giubilei, Wood, Manvers, Horn, W. A. King, Leffler, 
Brough, Downe, Andrews, Dodworth, &c. &c. It is expected that the Concert 
will take place about the 22d December. 

We insert this week another of the lectures of Professor Jones on Natural 
history. We believe it will be found to the full as interesting to our readers as 
that which preceded it, and cannot but call forth much salutary reflection in every 
one who attentively peruses it. We have not proceeded without a gap in the 
order of the series, being desirous of giving a signal specimen of the Professor's 
powers when treating of the most important class in his series ; but as each lec- 
ture is complete in itself, this will perhaps be of small consequence. Being sa- 
tisfied that they will meet a welcome 1eception we shall continue from time to 
time to insert one, until the most important of them shall be laid before our 
readers. 

At this period it may be useful to the public to know that a very excellent 
map of Europe has recently been published by Mr. Disturnel, 124 Broad- 
way, in which the coast of Syria and adjacent parts are well laid down. 
It is published we believe, at the low price of one dollar. 








Passengers by the Caledonia.—In the Royal Mail Steamer Caledonia, from 
| Liverpool to Boston—Dr Robinson, Mrs Robinson, two children and female 
| servant; Miss Tuckerman, Mr end Mrs Wilson, Mr Schneider, Wm Holmes, 
| T Lockhart, Mr and Mrs Prince, G Wm Heghton, Geo Parker, Chas P Jones, 

R Sherlock, G W Hodges, Thos George, Benj Thomas, N B Kitchen, Wm 
| Cooper Barrow, Mr Booth, JG Smith, Geo Burnell, Wm Maybury, Chas B 
| Lander, Wm Phillips, C N Parker, John H Rowling, Mr Cassedy, J P Butterby, 


Wm Richardson. 
From Halifax to Boston—Rev Mr Thomson, Mrs Thomson, Miss Harb, Mr 


Cunard, Jr, D Williams. 


RI 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We beg to announce that it is our intention to issue TWO NEW PLATES 
daring the ensuing year, in a style superior to any thing of the kind that has yet 
issued from this office. 

The first will be a portrait of the Duke or Wettineron, executed on steel 
It is copied 
from the celebrated painting prepared for the Corporation of Dover, and repre- 


by an artist of first rate abilities, recently arrived in this country. 


sents the illustrious chief in a very favourable attitude. The plate is promised 
us by the engraver on the Ist of February, when we shall immediately cause the 
impressions to be forwarded to our respective subscribers as fast as they can be 
wrought off. 

The second plate will represent Wixvsor Castie ; a view taken from the 
most favorable point. Besides the historical interest attached to this subject, it 
will form a picture of great beauty, excelling that of Buckingham Palace. In 
addition to an extensive view, it will combine much detail. The foreground is 
very animated, presenting, besides other living objects, a party of Her Majesty's 
Life Guards, mounted, and in full costume. This engraving we have entrusted 
to Mr. Dick, who engages to deliver it to us in July. 

The delay in bringing out our prints, experienced on one or two occasions, 
did not originate with us, but with the artist, who, in his anxiety to produce a 
good picture, exceeded the time he had prescribed for himself. A few of our 
readers may have felt disappointmeut at his tardiness, but they had, in con- 
sequence, a better finished picture. 

The value and excellence of these two Plates, given as they will be without 
cost of any kind to the subscribers—will render the Albion one of the very 
cheapest periodicals published in this country. 
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THE FIRE EATERS. 
BY BENSON E. HILL, AUTHOR OF “‘ PLAYING ABOUT,” ETC. 

Public attention bas of late been occupied by the accounts of duels, sugges- 
ting to one’s memory the truism that in ninety-nine cases out of a hun 
prompt and proper interference would prevent men, under a mistaken notion of 
‘wounded honour, from placing the lives of their adversaries and their own in 
peril, besides involving not only the friends selected to accompany them, but 
the surgeon, whose attendance, in the event of mischief, would be at the ser- 
vice of either party. 

That the causes of such meetings are often ridiculously disproportionate to 
their probable effects, two instances may shew : 

Captain Johnson, and bistwo subalterns, Frank Townley and Jarret Morris, 
were seated together one evening, enjoying the most brotherly and social inter- 
course. The captain had seen much service, and gained golden opinions from 
his commanders ; his senior lieutenant had distinguished himself in the field, 
was a light-hearted, well-tempered fellow, a keen sportsman,and as fond of a bit 
of iruocent fun as man need be. Morris's age had not afforded him an opportu- 
nity of shewing bis mettle ; but his old playmates at Marlow had often witness- 
ed his victories over bigger boys than himself, and with what thorough good hu- 
mour he now and then submitted to a thorough good thrashing from one of su- 
perior thews and sinews, who had taken lessons in the art of self-defence. 

The trio thus briefly described were at supper. Townley was relating some 
occurrences to his captain, connected with recent expluits, and was fast arriving 
at the very climax of his narrative, when Jarret, who cared much less for dog, 
gun, or rod, than for the cold beef before him, broke in upon the speaker with an 
application for the mustard. Frank seized the small brown jug which contain- 

it, and in passing it across to the beef-eater, lifted the silver lid, so that, when 
it reached Morris's extended band, part of the pungent emulsion ran over his 
fingers. He started back, and, forgetting in an instant the terms of familiar 
friendship which had long existed between himself and the sportsman, exclaim- 
ed in a thundering rage— 

“ I) — it, Townley, what do you mean by that! See, sir,” he said, holding 
out his soiled fingers, “* what you have done!” 

“ Well,” replied Frank, in a careless tone, “ you wanted some mustard, and 
you've got what you asked for ;” and he could not resist laughing at the air of 
Sended dignity which Morris's face displayed. 

“ This is no subject for mirth, sir,” retorted Jarret ; ‘‘ you have insulted me 
and you must apologize.” a 

“ Eat your beef, man,” said Johnson, “and let Frank finish his adventure; ’tis 
you who ought to apologize for having cut him short in the very best part of his 

” 


“Well, sir,” said Morris, drawing a to his full height ; ‘* since you please to 
support Mr. Townley in his rudeness, I shall seek other means of redress ;” and 
away went the youth, boiling over with rage. 

But not a word of his exit speech reached his companions. Frank had arrived 
at a ludicrous incident, the good captain and himself were relishing it so absorb- 
ingly, that poor Morris’s wrongs were unheeded. 

me minutes passed ; Johnson expressed his wonder that Jarret did not re- 
turn to finish his repast, adding, that he was a long while employed in washing 
his hands. The supper-tray was kept on table in expectation of his re-appear- 
ance, Drawing towards the fire, the two friends lit their cigars, and having 
made themselves some grog, were chatting over divers matters, quite unprepa- 
red for coming events. Presently the captain’s servant entered with a note, 
which he handed to Townley, saying, that it had been given him by Mr. Morris’s 
man. This instantly aroused Johnson's attention, who, desiring the doinestic to 
withdraw, said—‘ I must see that epistle.” ‘ 
hr Nay, dear sir, it’s only an intimation that Jarret does not rejoin us to- 
t ” 


* But he shail de so, you may be sure. I insist on seeing his note.” 

With some relutance Frank handed it to his commanding officer. It was in- 
deed a challenge, and referring his antagonist to a friend, who would arrange a 
hostile meeting. Johnson sent, desiring to see Morris immediately. The mes- 
Senger returned, saying that he had retired for the night. 

**Go back and tell him that, as he ia officer on duty for the week, I require 
his presence.” 

Frank, sadly annoyed at the turn affairs had taken, remained silent, and would 
have left the quarters, but that his commanding-officer had laid his orders upon 
him toremain. A short time elapsed, and Morris, dressed as though for parade, 
with sash, sword, &c., entered the apartment, his countenance betraying con- 
siderable emotion. Captain Johnson thus addressed him :— 

“Mr. Morris, it is not my intention to take serious notice of what has just oc- 
eurred ; I shall not, therefore, place you in close arrest, but, as your friend, point 
out the very ridiculous position in which you have placed yourself. You fancy 
an insult was offered you where none was intended, You leave the table, and 
pee deadly challenge as the only means of healing your wounded feelings. 

jappose I had not learned your intention, Townley would, no doubt, have suffer- 
ed you to shout at him. Doubtless, you are a good shot; of your coolness and 
bravery there can be no duubt ; there ye are well matched. You might have 
fallen, or you might have deprived the service of an efficient officer and yourself 
of a pleasant companion. You would have been wretched for the rest of you 
life; nor would regret alone have been the consequence of your intemperance 
—you would have been a marked man. People would have pointed at you and 
said—* Do you see that fellow? Would you believe it—he shot a brother officer 
because his friend dipped the duellist’s fingers in a mustard-pot. If the unfortu- 
nate gentleman had subjected his foe to any unsavoury contact there had been 
some excuse, but Mr. Morris, though no coward, could, as the nursery rhyme says, 
eat a pound of mustard. Was it worth while to immerse bis hands in blood be- 
cause they had ineurred such an innocent stain’ It was so babyish an affront for 
which to kill aman. Who ever before heard of death in a mustard-pot !’” 
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insult doubtless ; he dared not open it while even the eye of his servant was 
upon him. Desiring the man to quit the room, he broke the seal, and read as 


“My pear Jimuy,—How could you think that I should be such a foul as to 
leave my warm bed to go out in the damp air for the purpose of shooting at you ! 





Lord love your dear stupidhead! Did { establish my character in Spain for 
nothing? Ask any man in the service who knows me, whether I can’t afford to 
refuse fighting with my James. I hope the sea-breezes have cooled your fever 
and made you hungry. 1 havea capital breakfast ready for you—tea, coffee, hot 
rolls, broiled ham, eggs, and what I know you dote on—a red herring, stuffed 
with bird’s eye peppers. Come along at once, for by the god of war I shan’t 
wait for you half as long as you were fool enough to cool your heels expecting 
me—likely. What! fire at my own captain? my dear friend, Jimmy? Im- 
possible ! ‘* Yours as ever, 
“Frep. Ripwey. 

“ P.S.—If you don’t make haste, your West India favourite will be over- 
done.” 

Perfectly astonished at this epistle, half dying with emptiness, and really feel 
ing a strong regard for the offender, Adamson did not think it necessary to de- 
liberate, but went direct to his subaltern’s room, the savoury steam of the viands 
urging his steps ; he tapped at the door. 

.‘‘ Come in, old boy !” was shouted by his tormentor, who, seizing him by the 
hand, placed him a chair close to the fire. 

“ Mr. Ridley,” attempted Adamson; “this is very extraordinary ——” 

*¢ Warm yourself, Jimmy.” 

“T really ought to be offended, but ——” 

“ Eat, Jimmy.” 

“ You are so fond of a joke that——” 

“ Drink, Jimmy.” 

He interrupted the captain's every speech by plying him with re things ; 
and when he saw that the cravings of nature were satisfied, said to him, in a 
tone of mock gravity— 

“ Now, my dear Jimmy, take my advice ; keep this little piece of folly of yours 
entirely to yourself, or vou will be laughed at more than ever.” 

The butt did not take this counsel. [t was too his unwisely detailing the par- 


culars that the garrison owed the diversion occasioned by the story of this de- 
feated duel. 





Vaviceties, 


When Queen Elizabeth, in her progress through the kingdom, called at Co- 
ventry, the Mayor, attended by the aldermen, addressed her Majesty in rhyme 
in the following words :— 

“* We men of Coventry, 
Are very glad to see 
Your Royal Majesty ; . 
Good Lord, how fair you be !” 

To which her Majesty returned the following gracious answer ; 

“* My Royal Majesty, 
Is very glad to see 
Ye men of Coventry ; 
Good Lord, what fools ye be !” 

Repartee.—On a certain occasion, when Charles Bannister, the father of the 
well-known Jack, was under examination as a witness in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Lord Chief Justice retiring, caused a temporary suspension of the 
proceedings. One of the learned counsel, by way of pleasantry, asked Charles 
fora song. ‘ With all my heart,” he answered, “if I can have an accompani- 
ment.” ‘The barrister replied, that he had no music there. ‘‘ I wonder at that,” 
said Charles, “for you seem to have the band under your nose.” —Life of Ban- 
nister. 

Idleness.—St. Ambrose says, Idleness is the devil’s pillows ; wherefore many 
good Christians, who think the devil deserves none, take it away from him, and 
put it under their own heads.—Jcan Paul Richter. 


A Contrast.—Hurry and Cunning are the two apprentices of Dispatch and 
of Skill ; but neither of them ever learns their master’s trade.’’—Colton. 


Origin of the term Guinea.—In No. 69 of the Journal, it is stated that the 











The conclusion of this harangue awakened such ludicrous association of ideas, 
that Townley tried in vain to hide bis merriment. Morris, almost equally tickled, 
coloured to his temples, and hastily said—* Frank, I feel that I have played the 
fool—will you forgive me?” 

Townley eagerly caught his hand, and gave it a hearty shake. Johnson, clap- 
ping Mortis on the back, called him “a good boy,” made him finish his beef,and, 
soon after, the would-be-fire-eater was sitting between his friends, smoking an 


Havanna, endeavouring to persuade himself that what had passed within the 
last hour was but a grotesque dream. 


Another unlooked-for termination to an intended tragedy occurred, some years 
ago,at Portsmouth. Captain Adamson was constantly complaining that his 
subaltern did not treat him with sufficient respect ; but the more he pointed out 
the necessity for his being accosted with the deference due to his age and supe- 
rior rank, the more waggishly familiar would Ridley’s language and manner be- 
come. 

Adamson for a considerable portion of his life had held some post at an isola- 
ted corner of one of our West India islands, and being the “head buckra” while 
there, acquired an idea of his own importance, with which, on his revisiting Bri- 








tain, he was reluctant to part. He was in the main, however, a kindly-disposed 
person, but very illiterate, and not overblest with natural sagacity ; yet, despite 
the constant freedoms of Ridley, the captain was neyer so happy as when in his 
sub’s society. : 

One day, nevertheless, the superior opined that his lieutenant had carried the 
joke too far. The head and front of his offending was that of having called Ad- 
amson “ Jimmy,” in the presence of some ladies, at whose house the captain 


but from his rank in the army. 


“If ever you presume to call me so again, I shall take serious notice of it,” 
he spluttered; ‘‘ James would be quite bad enough, young sir, but Jimmy—it is 
not to be borne—and I'l! snew you that I could, if I liked, bring you to a court- 
martial for using language to your superior unbecoming the character of an offi- 
eer and a gentleman.” 

“Court-martial, indeed!” replied Ridley ; “try it, my jolly old boy ; why, 
you are known on/y by the name of Jimmy, and hang me but | think you were 
ehristened Jimmy.” ) 


“T shall not bear this insolence ; you shall hear from me.” 








A friend of the captain’s waited on Ridley, informing him that his presence 
was expected on Souvili-2ea Common at the hour of eight on the following 
morning. 

Before the clock struck, Adamson, his second, and a surgeon, to shew that the 
bold challenger was determined to bring matters to a sanguinary issue, were 
seen on the ground. The morning was raw and cold, a heavy sea-mist came 
rolling over the flat, much to the discomfort of one who had resided so long in 
the trepics. The trio remained at their post for an hour, yet Ridley came not ; 
then Adamson, apologising for having given his companions such unnecessary 
trouble, took leave of them, and made his way to the barracks, breathing vows 
of vengeance against the man whose conduct had forced him to seek the only 
me? . left of insuring future respect, yet who had shrunk from giving him any 
sacisfaction ; instead of which, the air and exercise had given him a ferocious 
appetite, his inward man betokened by certain grumblings that he required his 
morning meal with as little delay as possible. 

On entering his room, he found to his disagreeable surprise that no prepara- 
tions had been made for his breakfast, his grate was empty, all looked cheerless 
and uncomfortable. 


‘* What is the reason of this shameful neglect, sir!” he demanded of his ser- 
var t. 


‘Why, please sir, Mr. Ridley’s man came and said es how I wasn’t to get 
breakfast ready, but when you came in from your walk I was to give you this.” 














Guinea derived its name from the Gold Coast of Africa. This is believed to be 
an error, not committed but adopted. We had a gold coin, called Guienne, in 
England, hundreds of years before we had anything to do with the Gold Coast. 
It and its moiety were the current fee to sergeants-at-law (see Manning’s treatises 
onthe Dignity of Sergeant;) and the name most probably arose from the pro- 
vince of Guienne, as that of the angel did from its Saxon origin.—Corres- 
pondent. 

Mercy Tempering Justice.—Lord Kenyon had once to try a woman for steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house, to the amount of forty shillings. At that time such a 
crime was punishable with death. It was her first offence, and many extenu- 
ating circumstances apyeared in the course of the evidence. Lord Kenyon re- 
solved to recommend her to mercy ; but was, of course, compelled by the law 
to pass the sentence of death on her. 
shocked beyond measure, the kind-hearted judge cried out—‘*Good woman, 
good woman, I don’t meanto hang you! I don’t mean to hang you! Will 
nobody tell her I don’t mean to hang her !”—Law and Lawyers. 


In the Wrong Box.—The senior wrangler, of acertain year, piping hot from 


Adamson glanced at the note presented ; it was in Ridley’s hand. Some new 


She fainted away immediately he began: | 





A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
« Havana, St. Jagos, and Prince has constantly on hand a general assort- 


ment of the various ’ Also, a general 
sortment of every article in che king line, comp pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 
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A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 


Patronised the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These ns are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever b ht before notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout land ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : ‘ 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot to the ground. By the ad- 
vice o1 a friend | was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greaty relieved, and on the second I believe pot tly cured, as I 
ave not been troubled withit since. Ihave been induced to pen this ce te in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 

Perera FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 

r. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 
No. 1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 
No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilbl; . 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 
No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 
No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 
The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
TS Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap 
pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol 








From New York 

On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov i Tuesday, 8th Dec. 

Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 

5 


The ship can take about 200 tons freight. ‘ . be a 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or etter, 
Oct. 10—tf F RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
STEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse pow er. From From 





Boston Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C., Miller, R.N. an. 1 Pee. 4 


N Jan. 
Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 


Li arg ra passage, apply to S. S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor 
Sept. 8 t 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, wili sail : 
From New York. 
ist December, 





From London. 
lst November. 
New York to Liverpool. 


The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commander, will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
2d November, ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa 


loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 


The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 

Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH. 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HIE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus :— 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Avg. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each. month. From Havre on the lat, 
Sth and i6th of every month. Having mace a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. pore of ee | from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 


Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, /Oct. 16, Feb. 


__ Oct tf. 





8, May 24\Dee. 1,March16,July 8 
| lowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16,June 8) “ 8,April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, | Nov. “ “ 6 


the Senate-house at Cambridge, went to the play at Drury-Lane; it so happened | 


that a certain great personage entered at the same moment, on the otherside of 
the house, but unobserved by the mathematician. The whole house testified 
their respect by a general rising and clapping of hands. Our astonished academic 
instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, well, this is more than I expected ; how is it possi- 


ble that these good people should so soon have discovered that J am the senior 
wrangler !’’—Colton. 


even on earth !—Carlyle. 


Something Rather Cynical.— Women have all one fault, heightened by « false- | 


hood and inconstancy peculiarly their own. 
his real interests—a woman you never can. 
(which young people never do), they would find that love is its own cure Gra- 
tified, it dies of satiety ; ungratified, of forgetfulness. Let any man, in the 
course of a few years, look back upon the most desperate passion he ever expe- 


rienced, and he will find himself not only cured, but ashamed of it.—Lord Nor- 
burrie. 


You may make a man understand 





— eee ree er ot een 
HE ORGAN in St. John’s Church, Varick street, being just completely finished, is 
to be publicly exhibited on Friday evening next, at eleven o’ciock precisely, at a 
gratuitous Vocal Concert, Dr. Hodges presiding. _ Besides the choirs of St. John’s and 
St. Paul’s Churches, we understand that some eminent vocalists have kindy volun- 
teered their services on the occasion, and all our most distinguished organists will be 
invited to exhibit their skill upon the instrument. Nov. 21, 
STEAMBOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale.—Public notice is ay + given that 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Eagines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &e., &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- 





viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock,as she | 


now lies at Brown’s wharf. 
By order of the Committee, 
DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. 


Toronto, Upper Canada, Novy. 9, 1840. nov2i-lut 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 
flattered himself he was a welcome guest, not only for his amusing conversation, | 


M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Athenaum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association, 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Hersche} had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. *‘He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his ski?) 
in my Own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” ug8-6m. 

R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
’ Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled t 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. ; 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings.) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


have sepa- 


Augi-tf. 
N English Lady, a pupil of Henn Herz, gives lessons in Music on his method. Re 
ferences to several families,in which she is now teaching, and to the Revd. Dr. 
Wainwright. For cards of address apply at this office. nov7-tf. 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 


\ ANTS asituation as resident or daily Governess,a@ lady competent to teach 
French, English, and Music ; has no objection to goSouth. References given 
Address E., Albion office. novi -3t. 











‘ rr. : | actually incurred. Cc. 
Cash.—Cash is a great power: yet it has not all power in heaven—no, nor | 











8, . oh = 8, Aug. 1} 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 4/Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, “ 24, “° 16, July 8] “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16] * 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24|Feb. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,} “ 2, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ 8,June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|I, Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “* a <* 16° 6, © 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ my = § 
Albany, (J. Johnston,jr.. “ 24, * 16, Sept. gs} « 8, July » - © 
These are all vesseis of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant aecommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will Le forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To saN on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. / 
This !ine of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 














. ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
If young people would but consider | York and Portsmouth on the Ist, | 


Oth, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. | London. 

St. James, W. HI Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, .e Be’ * kK ™* * Got « 

Gladiator, T Britton, “ 0, “ 20, ‘ 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct... i * fd. TH * B 
Wellington, D Chadwick, * vw * Hw OW Sed Uh Uf Ue 
Quevec, |F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20,“ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, March J, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 47, “- 17, “ 17 
Samson, R Sturgis, a op, * } °°. BF RY, .* 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘* 20, “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, \R. Griswold, “ lo, * 10, "a? &.* & * & 
Westminster, %. Moore, } « 20 “« 20, “ WiIune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


20), 
These ships are aii of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets wiil be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— ; 

Ships Captains. \Days of Sailing from New Days of A from 
York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Noy. 7, Mar. *7/Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 25 


Virginian, Higgins, | 13, @ 13, ** 13)Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 419 “ “ 
“3 





ae, A 7 
Roscius, J. Cojiins, } 2, “* 2, me Re OTL eC 
Cambridge, 1. Rursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i} * 6 © ‘6, * 
Independence, |Wortman, | “ 7, “ 7% % 7 % 25, “% 95, “ 9% 
Sheffield, IF.P.Allen, | “13, “ 13, “ 13)0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, | “19, © 19, “« gl « 7, « es 7 


Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 295, 95, “ 2% 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Roscoe, HW. Uuttleson, » = 

S. Whitney, | Thormy son 
Columbus, Cropper, 
Sheridan, 





} “4 3, cine 3, “ 13 
“ 19, “ 19, “ 19)“ 7, “ ?, “ 
Depeyster, } & 95, “ 95, “ o 13, “ 13, “« 48 


South America, Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 19 em * 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, a. oe “ ae a 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, i Ss ee % 13/Dec 1, april 1, Aug I 
England, B. L. Waite, 6.16, ©: O6yn Geo Ht: Beh = 7 
Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 5 oem «¢ & * & 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by ther bins of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S$, Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNEI f , MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 


1, unless regular 


Agents for shins Patrick Henry 
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